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Metzorological obfervations, made in Philadelphia, Fanuary 1799. 









Days | Ther. | Barom | Wind. | Weather. 
1 36 29.9 SW very pleafant, full moon at 2 pait1 a. M. 
2 34 30.4 SW ditto. 
3 34 30.4 SW ditto. 
4 40 30.3 SW ditto. 
5 35 30.3 NW cloudy, clear, and cold, 
6 20 39.5 NW do. de, rain and {now in the mght. 
7 38 29.7 SW hail, rain, and fnow. 
8 35 29.7 SW flying clouds—-inederate. 
9 36 29.6 SW do. pleafant. 
10 21 30.1 NW clear and very cold. 
11 26 30.3 NE fnow'—rain all night. 
12 33 30.2 NW cold. 
13 34 30.3 NE do. rain. 
14 37 30.1 SW hazy—pleafant. ; 
15 32 30.3 NW {now—new maon 15 before 3 A. M. 
16 37 29.9 SW rain. 
17 36 30.0 NW cold and raw. 
18 32 30.1 NE hard froft—cloudy, cold. 
19 49 29.6 SW foggy—from NW. 
20 27 30.0 NW cold. 
21 22 30.3 NW clear and cold. 
2 27 30.3 NW do. do. P. M. moderate. aay | 
23 28 30.0 SW do. do, oe 
24 38 29.7 NE cloudy—damp air—rain, 
25 25 31.1 NE do. cold. 
26 30 30.2 E cloudy—rain in the night. 
2 32 30.3 NW {now—clear and cok. 
2 24 29.9 1E foggy—cold. 4 
29 22 30.1 SW clear—pleafant. ' 
30 24 30.0 SW clear and pleatant—full moon 30 before z 
31 26 30.4 SW do, [P.m. 
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January, 1790. 

, I SHE firit four days were remark- 

ably mild and pleafant, refem- 
bling more the weather of May, than 
January. The wind, during this time, 
wasatSW. The thermometer was up 
to 40 on the 4th, which was its great- 
eft height this month, and down to 20 
on, the 6th, which was its loweft. The 
barometer was higheft on the 6th, viz. 
30. §. loweft on the gth, viz. 29. 6. 
On the 13th at Northampton, in Maf- 
fachufetts, the former was at 12. be- 
low o, while in this city, in the open 
air, it was 34. above o. Upon the 
whole, the weather this month has been 
much milder than has been known for a 
number of years paft, Even at Albany, 
jo the tate of New York, the North 





which jis an uncommen circumfiance, 
indeed ; as the winter generally lets in 
much fooner, and continues longer thers 
than with us. It 4s remarkable, tha 
inthe firft week of September lait, a 
fmart froit was obferved a few miles 
from this citv, and al‘o at Richmond, 
m Virginia, at Albany, and at Spring- 
field, in Maffachufetis, which dettroy- 
ed a number of vegetables: but ac- 
counts in the latter end of this month, 
have informed us of the unutual cle- 
mency of the weather in all thoie places. 
It was faid, but with what degree of 
truth I cannot atteit, that fome hardy 
boys bathed in the Delaware on the 1it 
initant. 

With refpect to the difeaies of this 
month, the icarlatinaangimola, or what 
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is commonly called the “ Scarlet. fever, 
with fore throat,” was the only one that 
could be termed epidemic. 

This diieate had juft made its appear- 
ance about the middle of September 
jait; and continued operating every 
day tll O&ober; when the influenza 
was brought to this city from New 
York, which gradually banifhed it, 
as the latter became more general, and 
remained till December, when the {car- 
latina again thewed itfelf: and fuch was 
the prevalence of the contagion of this 
difeafe, that it blended itfelf in many 
cafes with the influenza, fuch as nau- 
fea, fore throat, eruption, &c.—when an 
emetic given, often cured the dileafe. 

The appearance of the fcarlatina 
was various. In by far the greateft 
number of inftances, it fhewed itfelf 
by vomiting or purging of bile: chil- 
dren were generally afflifted with it. 
Some had only an eruption on different 


{ March, 


parts of the body, cr afore throat. In 
all cafes, an emetic of ipecacuanha, 
joined with a few grains of calomel, was 
given with great advantage: but where 
this failed of curing the diforder, re- 
courfe was had to calomel in pretty 
large dofes, but proportioned to the age 
and conftitution of the patient. The 
throat was gargled with a decoétion 
of the bark, and the fteam of myrrh in 
hot vinegar, if there were any ulcers, 
received into the fauces by means of a 
warm funnel or mudge’s inhaler, with 
great relief. Blilters to the neck, or 
behind the ears, were likewife ufed 
with advantage, and the ftrength {up- 
ported by Madeira wine. A gentle 
perfpiration was likewife of fervice. 

A few cafes occurred of the inflam- 
matory fore throat, which readily yield- 
ed to the antiphlogiftic regimen, and 
method of treatment. Plurifies were 
alfo pretty common. 


Meteorological objervations madé in Philadelphia, February 1790. 


























Days | Ther. | Barom | Wind. Weather. 
1 35 30.1 NW cloudy—mifty—P. M. rain. 
2 38 30.0 NW ditto. 
3 18 30.5 NW clear and cold—barom. 30.2, rain. 
ea 25 29.7 SW rain—P. M. ftorm of hail, rain, and fhow. 
5 33 29.3 S clear, and moderate—P. M. N.W. 
6 16 30.3 NW very cold. 
7 17 30-5 SW ditto.—river frozen over. 
3 36 30.0 NW ditto. p. M. baiom. 30. 3 {now at night. 
9 16 30.3 NW fmall fnow, cold. 
10 8 30-4 NW clear and very cold. 
11 10 30.4 NW do. deo. 
12 10 30.7 NW do. do. 
13 21 30.7 NW more moderate. 
14 22 30.5 SW fnow, hail, and rain. 
15 30 30.3 SW mifty. 
16 37 29.8 SW ditto—rain—thick fog. 
17 37 29.7 Ww ditto.—river open and navigable. 
13 36 30. SW moderate, cloudy, P. M.rain. 
19 37 29.7 SW ditto, very pleafant. 
20 33 29.8 SW cloudy. 
21 37 29.9 NE ditto—mifty. 
22 36 30.0 NE {mall rain. 
23 33 30.1 Ww cloudy. P. M. hail and rain. 
24 41 29.5 S foggy—rain. 
25 39 30.0 NE clear and cool—frefh gale. 
26 34 30.1 SW do. do. pleafant, 
27 29 29.9 SW freth galeclear. 
238 33 29.9 SW clear, . 
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Singular inflance of the religious zeal of 
the Hindoos, taken from the relation of 
an American gentleman who was an 
eye witne/s. 

HE aufterities, praétifed by the 

natives of India, at the prefent 
day, are fufficient to countenance the 
moft feemingly improbable relations, that 
have been given of what they will en- 
dure for the fake of their religion. Pre- 
vious to their principal feftivals, par. 
ties of the religious go about beating 
up for voluntiers, who place the point 
of honour in the firmnefs with which 
they will bear pain. Some will carry 
an iron fpear pierced through their 
tongue, their cheeks, or other parts of 
their body ; while others will cheerful- 
ly undergo the painful operation of the 

{wing. I was prefent on one of thefe 

latter eccafions at Calcutta. A poft 

is erected, on which is an iron fpin- 
dle, that receives a long pole, one end 
of which comes near the ground; the 
other is elevated feventy degrees. From 
the upper end defcends a chain with a 
large hook, which is forced through 
the flefhy part of the champion’s back, 
who, amidft the acclamations of his 
countrymen, is in an inftant fufpended 
to its utmott elevation; while a party 
having hold of the lower end of the 
pole, to which ropes are purpofely faf- 
tened, make it fly round with the great- 
eft velocity. While this is doing, the 
happy voluntier takes his turban, and 
deliberately unfolding it, waves it tri- 
umphantly over the heads of his ap- 
plauding countrymen; among whom 
he fcatters flowers, with which he takes 
care previoufly to provide himfelf. Af- 
ter this, he makes up his turban, re- 
places it on his head, and is taken 
dewn. I faw four go through this ex- 
ercife, one of whom remained fu{pend- 
ed upwards of feven minutes: and I 
had the curiofity to examine two of 
them, both when they were hooked, 
and when they were taken down, and 
was fatisfied that there was no decep- 
tion. 
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To the printers. 
SIRS, 

Your correfpondent E. C. (page 17) 
has caft a moft unwarrantable reflex- 
ion on the Roman catholic religion, 
as favourable to idlenefs. This is ill 
founded. The people of France are, 
I believe, more induftrious than the 
Englith. They will at any rate ftand 
comparifon. The amazing profperity 
of England has arifen from the fage 
policy purfued by her parliament, net 
from her religion. Y..Z. 

February 1ft 1789. 

0- @ D-o- 

Imports into, and exports from, Phila- 
delpbia (from Nov, 1, 1786, to O2. 
41, 1787 imclufive) of fugar, wine, 
Spirits, tea and coffee. 

Imported. Exported, 
Cwts.refinedfugar, 21 , 
Cwts. mufcovado, 49,920 3,829 
Galls. Mad. wine, 21,657 13,625 
Galls. of other 


wine, 369,088 71,110 
Doz. bottled wine, 7,371 236 
Gallons rum, 796,707 7,c28 
Galls. brandy,&c. 96,067 6,534 
Pounds green tea, 21,977 5,635 
Ditto black tea, 430,160 41,515 
Cwt. of coffee, 8,990 356 


Value of non-enumerated articles im- 
ported during the above period, 
£-7452263 10s. 70, 
-0- @ 2B] “0 


POR THE AMERICAN MUSEUM. 

Remarks on treading-out wheat. By 
John Beale Bordley, efquire.—Paye 
65. 


4 HOUT prefuming to offer 
infruftion to thofe who are 


well experienced in treading-out wheat, 
I fubmit to the inexperienced the method 
I now ule, as being the beft within my 
knowledge. My floor is quite open to 
the air, unincumbered with any fence 
near it: abarn, fixty feet fquare, the 
diagonal of which is eighty-five feet, is 
in the middle; around which the horfes 
travel on a track or bed ot fheaves, 
twenty-five fect broad : fo that the di- 
ameter of the whole is one hundred and 
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thirty-five feet. Previous to laying 
down the wheat,the prefent ftate of the air 
and probability of its continuing during 
fhe day, dry, or fair, or threatening a 
thunder guft, with rain, is confidered. 
If the conclufion be to tread, then fo 
miuch of the morning is fuffered to pafs 
away, that the dew may be off the 
ftacks and floor. Two or three ftacks 
are laid down. A line of fheaves is 
firft laid fla‘, with the heads and buts 


in 2 line acrets the track of the floor : 


‘fheaves are laid down on theft, with 
their heads refting athwirt on that row, 


ason a boliter, ramging inthe direStion 
of the path and circie, the buts on the 
ground: other fieavesare laid on theft, 
all ranging with the circular track, until 
the whole track be filled, and appear to 
be with nc ching but heads of wheat flo- 
ping a littie upwards. The thicknefs 
of the Aor depen is partly on the length 
of the ftraw, and clofenefs and high 
fanve o: the fheaves, in the bed or 
trick. On laying down each range a- 
cfofs the track, a perfon cuts the bands 
with a knife. We with the wind thould 
come from the weftward when we are 
treading wheat : from the eaftward, it 
is generally, thoug’: not always, damp. 
We therefore prefer to place our fticks 
of erain on the eatterly fide of the floor. 
Although the north, the welt, and the 
fouth co re eive {fo ne, by ftacking on 
the ealt fide, tie’ weit 1s open to a dry- 
ing ar from thatquarter. The horfes, 
at firt, walk on the bed of wheat three 
or four rounds: by which they are 
gentled, and trom this they go into a 
fteady trot, which they keep to the 


amount of cigato 1e muics ; and are 
then led off to be fo idered, » atered, and 
reitcd, while the ien ingat ttraw, 
tic W breadth of the ! Uy is taken 
cif, as deep as to where the ‘heaves (till 
hi sie t iJ, and but partially 
bruced: this ts cate! die A. 2% ftraw. 
As foon as this (aw is off, one third 
of the wiih or ihe boa is turned over 
on ihe other ts is, trom the inne: 


fide of the bed, whieh nariows the 


track Lac Neal whev. The hortfes 
t out their fe 


sund journey, ull the flaw be again 


be ag in put On, anit 
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light and clear of wheat, when it is ta. 
ken off, as deep as to what lies more 
clofe. The horfes are then again fod- 
dered, and allowed to reft, while the 
outer-edge of the bed is turned upon the 
middle of the track. The bed is then 
trodden in the third journey, till it appear 
to be enough. This ftraw being taken 
off, the whole remaining bed is turned 
up from the floor, and fhaken out with 
forks, and handles of rakes. The hor- 
fes tread this well, which finithes their 
journies ; unleis it be thought proper 
to run them a while on the chaff and 
wheat, the better to feparate them. The 
whole ftraw being carried off, with the 
heads of rakes turned down, the wheat 
and chaff are very readily fhoved into 
heaps on the floor—five or fix in my 
great foor: and this finifhes the day*s 
work ; in which moft of the time is ta- 
ken up in breaking the ftacks—laying 
down the wheat—carrying off—turning 
—and fhaking out the ftraw, and lait. 
ly collecting the chaff and grain into (fe. 
cure heaps on the floor, by thoving 
them up, and fweeping the floor, for 
fecuring the {cattered grain into feparate 
fmall parcels, or rather carrying them 
intoa houfe, to be winnowed and clean- 
ed the next day. The firit journey is 
by far the longeit and feverett; the 
horfes do not tr vel twenty-five miles ; 
and that foberly, with frequent inter- 
vals for retreihment, Tine heaps, 
fhoved and laid up, ought tobe, with 
more care than flovenly peopie allow 
them, pointed like a iugay loaf—the 
fides even—avoiting hollows, and takiig 
away all loofe itraw. Above all, do not 
fuller any iweepings to be added to t ie 
heaps.. Thefe heaps are fecure arainik 
the heavieit rams. The day afte; rain, 
the elges next the flcor ought to be 


thrown up on the heap with fhoveis. 


Y 1 y ‘ 
it 1$ peit to cican and ttore the grain, 
willout thus expoung liye, thyguzh 


a | 
necellity, Ihave had a great fogar loat 
: 
heap of trodden wheat in ihe chaff, 


weich yiclded near nine hundred butheis 


ial :<. - =e 
ot ciean wheat, expoica mn the pen aa 
above two weeks, without damage : 
notwithitanding fome heavy rains fell 


enit. Now that L havea barn at the 
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floor, we thove wheat and chaff toge- 
ther into it, and clean it atleiiure. As 
long as the weather is dry and cool, it is 
beft to continue treading till the whole 
be trodden out. 

I know but three or four farms 
with houfes in the centre of their tread- 
ing-floors. Mr. Singleton’s invention 
is quite new, and convenient: three 
rows of ftout locuft pofts, deep in the 
ground, form three long divifions, each 
ten feet deep: the middje part receives 
the ftraw from the treading ; the other two 
are for his cattle, which feed at pleafure 
on the ftraw, through rails let into the 
poits, and which are moveable. The 
pitch is eight feet; and the whole 
building, covered with thatch, is thirty 
feet wide, one hundred and twenty long, 
befides circular ends, agreeable to the 
fhape of the floor, fer holding chaff, 
&c. which altogether give about one 
hundred and forty feet. The track of 
the treading round the hoult being a- 
bout fixteen feet broad, makes the ew- 
cumference of the floor about four hun- 
dred and forty feet ; of which two hun- 
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dred and forty are nearly in a ftrait 
courfe, and two hundved are e:rcular, 
trom a diameter of fixty feet. Thee ts 
a good mode practited by iome tarmers, 
in having a barn clofe to the eatt, the 
fouth, or the north fide of ther tread- 
























ing-floor. Two initances | know, of é 

treading under thelter ; bu. the owners et 
' ; 

with thew wheat, in treading, to bx ex. 


r 
‘ 


poied to the fun, which 1s unportant fo 
readily getting out the grain. 
While I was writing the above, a 


the treading of wheat 


’ 
neighbour viewing 
on my large floor abovementioned, re- 
marked that the method is admuably 
ealy to the hories, and molt ot the tume 
is {pent in taking off and carrying wway : 
the ftraw. He thought it would be a 
faving, if the outer half of the bed 
fhould be trodden till enough , and then 
to thift the hories on the inner halt of 
the bed, and whilft this treading, 
the itraw to be carried off from the out- 
er halt, firft trodden. My two latt floors 
of whéat were conducted in that me- 


thod: and it proved a good onc. ; 


n 
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No, I. The old way of driving horfes them (in the prefent inftance te the out~ 


promifcuoufly, with double fence, and 
people ftanding round the fence, driving 
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er part of the bed.) 


No: IT. 


psaerosss ™ 
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No. II. The new method—barn in 
the middle—no fence at all: the horfes 
led foberly in ranks, cool and airy. 
The dots here, are imaginary lines, 
only to fhew the track and bed. The 
horfes are trotting on the outer half of 
the bed: but mr. Singleton’s invention 
promifes more conveniences : efpecially 
in ftacking the ftraw, and feeding it a- 
way, without carrying it any diftance. 

No.1. Mr.Singleton’s treading-floor 
and houfe or fheds in the middle of it. He 
has merit inthis. It is bold beyond any 
thing in the way of treading wheat; and 
it is probable its principles will be pre- 
ferred to all others hitherto known. The 
middle divifion and roof will hold the 
ftraw of 12 or 1500 bufhels of wheat, 
readily thrown in from the floor, with- 
out carrying. It is fed away, without 
being carried. Litter is thrown on the 
yard from ftacks. If the houfe were 34 
or 36 feet wide, it would be better for 
depth of the cattle ftalls, 





The treading-floor, well littered with 
ftraw, becomes a part of the cattle yard. 
The ends of the houfe for chaff, are 
clofed: the fides are open. If the track, 
on the fides, fwelled out from the houfe, 
it would form an ellipfis which would 
eafe the horfes in turning, and be clear 
of the houfe. 

No.1v. A barn and treading-floor, on 
the principles of the Singleton barn 
and floor. 

1.1. Are clofed and floored; for 
threfhing on, occafionally, or for fto- 
ring wheat chaff, &c. They will each 
contain about the fame quantity as a 
houfe 20 feet fquare. 

2. 2. Stalls for cattle, 11 or 12 feet 
deep. Thefe are 10 feet wide ; but are 
to be divided, when there will be 32, 
of 5 feet width. 

3. Space 11 or 32 feet wide, for 
holding ftraw. Hay may be in the loft, 
and over the rooms 1. 1. 

‘The farmer may cart in his wheat, 
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as it is reaped, and throw the fheaves 
into every other ftall. Eight ftalls will 
hold the quantity of a rick 80 feet by 12 
feet: as it is tredden out, the ftraw is 
carried through the empty ftalls, and 
readily thrown into the {pace 3 5 equal 
to arick of ftraw 80 feet by 12 feet. 
























31,860 


The coft of fuch a barn, would be 
about that of two fifty feet tobacce 
houfes. 

The dotted lines, are only to fhew the 
track or bed of wheat in treading it out. 
There needs no fence, where the’ horfes 
movein ranks, round the floor. 
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State of the exports of flour from the Brought forward, 31,860 6,165 
port of Philadelphia, inthe year 1788. Antigua, 79344 
To Britifb ports. Barbadoes, 5740 
. Dominica, 45746 
Liverpool, bbls. $28 St. Chriftopher’s, 4,106 
Guerniey, 308 Grenada, 25491 
Gibraltar, 5029 St. Vincent, 2,217 
: mr, 165 Se. John, 1,024 
Jamuca, ais 24,516 Montlerrat, 464 
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£26 Remarks on the commerce of America with China. 





Brought forward, 53,775 6,165 
Tortola, 399 
Bermuda, 726 
New Providence, 5845 
Halifax, 3,151 
Port Ro‘eway, 156 

62,975 

Cleared for Weft Indies, 95483 

To French ports. 

Bourdeaux, 2,075 
Havre de Grace, 300 

25375 
Ifle of France, 400 
Cape Francois, 235 


To Spamjb ports. 














Cadiz, 372699 
St. Andero, 12,512 
Corunna, 2,858 
Malaga, 1,800 
Barcelona, 1,719 
Alicant, 35435 
Ferrol, 1,298 
Guion, 250 
59957% 
Trinidada, 1,921 
Carthagena, S. Am. 300 
New Orleans, 4,580 
St. Auguftine, 143 
6,944 
To Dutch ports. 
St. Euftatius, 14,824 
Curracoa, 1,771 
St. Martin, 3,024 
Surinam, 530 
Demarara, 190 
named 8,339 
To Danifh ports. 
St. Croix, 9,948 
St. Thomas, 2,586 
St. Bartholomew, 420 
125954 
To Portuguefe ports. 
Teneriffe, 4,807 
Madeira, 2,823 
7,630 
To Hamburg, 120 
To Stockholn, 12 
To ports im the united fates. 
Portfmouth, N. H. 305 
Bofton, 15,299. 
Newbury- port, 1,665 
18,309 127,153 
Salem, (N. E.) 15.40 


(March, 


Brought forward, 18,309 187,153 


Rhode Ifland, 980 
New London, 64 
New York, 4027 
New Jeriey, 99 
Georgia, 669 
S. Carolina, 3,354 
N. Carolina, 405 
Virginia, 145 
as F6 5s 


Total barrels 220,605 
The feipments in each month were as 


JSollow, viz. 
In January, none, 
February, 45373 
March, 125433 
April, 235215 
May, 27,489 
June, 20,838 
July, 24,268 
Auguf, 155514 
September, 16,560 
Oétober, 24,723 
November, 25,609 
December, 25,583 
220,605 barrels. 
“- SO @ *-0- 
Remarks on the commerce of America 
with China. 


HE inhabitants of America 

mutt have tea ; the confumption 
of which will neceflarily increafe with 
the increafing population of our coun- 
try. While, therefore, the nations of 
Europe are, for the moft part, obliged 
to purchale this commodity with their 
ready money, it mutt be pleafing to ay 
American, to know, that his country 
can have it upon more ealy terms ; and 
that the otherwife ufelefs produce of its 
mountains and forefts will, in a con- 
fiderable degree, fupply him with this 
elegant luxury. The advantages pecu- 
liar to America in this inftance are ftn- 
king; and the manner, in which. her 
commerce has commenced, and is now 
going on with China, has not a little 
alarmed the Europeans. They have 
feen, one year, a fingle fhip, one fifth 
part of whofe funds did not confift of 
ready money, procure a cargo of the 
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fame articles, and on equally good 
terms, as thofe of their own fhips, pur- 
chafed principally with {pecie. They have 
feen this fhip again and others in additi- 
on. They have feen thefe fhips depend- 
ing, and that too with fufficient reafon, on 
the productions of their own country, to 
fupply them, with the merchandife of 
China; and though a fmall proportion 
of their funds confifted of fpecie, they 
have feen them all return with full and 
valuable cargoes. Such are the ad- 
vantages which America derives from 
her ginfeng. 

With refpest to the demand in China 
for the ginfeng of America, the world 
has been much miftaken, Until the A- 
merican flag appeared in that quarter, 
it was generally fuppofed that forty or 
fifty peculs, were cqual to the annual 
confumption. Experience has proved 
the contrary. Upwards of four hun- 
dred and forty peculs were carried 
thither by the firft American fhip in 
1784, which did not equal the quantity 
brought from Europe the fame feafon, 
the greater part of which mutt have been 
previoufly fent thither by citizens of the 
united ftates. In 1786, more than one 
thoufand eight hundred peculs were fold 
there, one half of which was carried in 
American veflels. Notwithftanding this 
increafed quantity, the fales were not 
materially affe&ted : and it is probable 
there will always be a fufficient de- 
mand for this article, to make it equally 
valuable. 

On a confideration of the fithie& of 
ginfeng, the enquiry feems naturally to 
arife—Whether it cannot be rendered 
more beneficial to the country, which 
produces it, than it is at prefent? How 
far the culture of this commodity is 
prafticable—in what manner it may 
beft be promoted—and whether it would 
be for the intereftof America, to pre- 
vent the exportation of it in any bu 
American bottoms, direétly to China 
may be objects not unworthy of nati- 
enal attention. 

Befides the advantages which Ame- 
rica may derive from her ginfeng, in 
the commerce dire&tly with China, o- 
thers would alfo accrue by making the 


v rr 


voyage circuitous, which could be per- 
formed without lofs of time. Iron and 
naval itores, the produce of our coun. 
try, have founda ready fale at Batavia, 
befides other articles, which though not 
immediately produced here, have been 
recetved fiom other countries in ex- 
change for then. A profit has fome- 
times been made on merchandile carried 
from Batavia to Canton. No doubt, 
fimilar advantages migh refult to tne 
Americans in circuitous voyages to 
China, by the coafts of Malabar and 
Coromandel, and through the {traits 
of Malacca. 

On the whole, it mult be a moft fa- 
tisfactory coniideration to every Ame- 
rican, when he finds, that his country 
can carry on its commerce with China 
under advantages, if not in many re- 
ipeéts fuperior, yet in all caies equal, 
to thofe pollefied by any other nation. 
The experience of nearly a century has 
convinced the Europeans of the utility 
of managing their commerce to the eait 
by national companic$ and with large 
fhips. How far it may be proper tor 
America to imitate their example, and 
regulate the exportation of ginieng, 
muit ultimately be determined by her 
own experience. 

SS > @D -0~ 
Statement of the /hipping employed in the 
trade to Canton i China, for the jax 
years laft pafi, by a gentleman well 
informed on ibat fubjedt. 

In the beginning of 1784 there failed 
from Canton and Macao, tor Europe, 
45 thips, of which 16 were Englith. 

In 1785 the flipping at Canton was 
as tollows, 

Englith,9 French, 4 Dutch, 5 

Danes, 3 Portug. 4 American, z 

Betides country fhips, Engiith 8, 
Danifh 1. 

In 1786. 

Englith, 18 Frenth,1 Danith, 3 

Dutch, 4 Spanith, 4 Swedith, 4 

American 1, under imperial colours, 
befides ro Englith country fhips. 

.In 1787. 
Englifh, 29 Danith, a Spanith, 2 
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French, x Dutch, 5 Swedith, x 

Portuguefe from Macao, 5, Ameri- 
can 5, befides 23 Englifh country hips. 

This was the greateft number that 
ever had been known in any fingle 
year: and its effects on the commerce 
were fuch as might naturally be ex- 
pected. Excepting bohea, every kind of 
tea was atleaft 25 per cent higher than 
in 1784: and other exports were pro- 
portionably dear. 

The following is a liftof thips and 
the ginfeng brought in them, in 1788. 


Ginfeng. 
Ships * Peculs, Catties 

Englith, 23 500 38 
Dutch, 5 25 5 
Swedes, 2 19 51 
Danes, . 2 9 43 
French, 3 155 99 
Pruffian, 1 3 69 
Tufcan, I 
American, 1 52 13 

726 28 


Since 1784, the trade has been cen- 
ftantly tending to the difadvantage of 
the Europeans. The imports, collec- 
tively taken, hardly defray the firft coft : 
and the exports have increafed in a ra- 
tio beyond all poffible conje&ture. By 
an average, at the moft moderate com- 
putation, the price of every fort of tea 
(bohea only excepted) was advanced 
more than 40 per cent: and fuch was 
the demand for this article, that the 
Chinefe hardly knew how much to afk 
for it. 

In 178g the lift of fhipping was as 
follows 

Englith,z1 Danes,2 Dutch, 4 

Swedes, 2, French, 1 Spanifh, = 

American, 4 Portuguefe of Macao, 7 


Country fhips, bound te India, 24 
Englifth in the neighbourhood of 
Macao, 5 
NOTE. 


* According to Pottlethwayt, the Chi- 
nefe pecul is equal to 125lb. Dutch, or 
136lb. 140z. Englifh. Others fay the 
pecul is equal to 13345lb. avoirdupois. 
100 catties make a pecul, The catty is 
equal to lb. 55 oz. 
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American brig Eleonora, I 

Teas were much more plenty than 
in the laft feafon, and the finer forts at a 
reduced price. There is however a falla- 
cy in this reduétion of price ; for the 
Chinefe finding the demand for fine 
teas annually increafing, have adul- 
terated them in fuch a manner, as to 
render them inferior generally to what, 
in 1783 and 1784, were termed the beft 
fecond quality. 

The following may be nearly a juft 
ftatement of the ginfeng brought the laft 
feafon to the Chinefe market. 

Peculs. 
By the 4 American fhips, 1290 
By the Englith comp. thip Talbot, 200 
By the other Englifh and foreign 


fhips, g10 
Total 2008 
—- Ba @ = ~-o~ 


Singular cuftom of the Chinefe, (worthy 
the umitation of all nations, ) related hy 
a gentleman who has been among 
them. 


HEIR new year commences 

withthe new moon, which hap- 
pens neareft to the time, when the fun 
isin the 1sth degree of Aquarius, and 
is a very important period ; not only on 
account of the univerfal feftivity, which 
laits four or five days, during which no 
bufinefs is tranfacted ; but as it is the 
day previous to which all payments mult 
be completed. During the interval be- 
tween the folftice and the new year, 
the creditor becomes very importunate : 
andif he be not fatisfied, on the laf 
night of the old year, he repairs to the 
debtor's houfe, takes his feat, and ob- 
ferves the moft profound filence. As 
foon as midnight is pafled, he riles, 
congratulates the debtor on the new 
year, and retires. The debtor has then 
loft bis face, and no perfon will ever 
truft him afterward, 
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FOR THE AMERICAN MUSEUM. 
MESS. PRINTERS, 


The following tale of woe is taken from 
real lite; the faéts, as ftated, were 
taken from the lips of the fufferer, by 
the correfpondent, who now fends 
them to you—Whiie they excite com- 
paffion, I hope, they may net be uie- 
lefs—If they lead any of your readers 
to the cultivation of patience and refig - 
nation, they will repay the trouble of 
communication. A. 


OW true is the obfervation, “ that 
H one half of the world knows not 
how the other half lives !"" There is 
not a fon of Adam, but imagines, that 
heaven has afflicted him with much 
needlefs forrow, there is no one but com- 
plains of his lot, as much harder than 
that of others: we are deceived by ap- 
pearances: we are the dupes of our fentfes: 
we look around, and in the countenan- 
ces of others, we can difcover nothing 
but chearfulnefs. Every one, in public, 
wears the face of fatisfaétion, or fereni- 
ty. Noone, at all times, would with 
to difcloie the true feelings of his heart. 
When, therefore, we fee others wear 
the appearance of gaiety, we are not of 
courfe to believe that all is fair within : 
perhaps fome hidden thorn, which pierces 
the bofom, and infliéts the keeneft an- 
guifh—fome patt, or fome expected ca- 
lamity—harrows up the foul: the fun- 
fhine of peace beams not on the mind : 
but dark glooms, which fcarce any pow- 
er, fave that of omnipotence, could dif- 
fipate, hang over the imagination, and 
envelope it in the fhades of defpondency. 

When affailed by great and accumu- 
lated evils, the feeble mind finks under 
the burden, and refigns itfelf to defpair ; 
while the firm bofom bears up againft 
the torrent with refolution; though at 
firit inclined to defpond, yet finding 
that affliction and ruin are not fynony- 
mous, it grafps fome obje& of hope, 
and, thus fupported for a while, it be- 
comes familiarized to misfortune, and 
at length endures calamity with manly 
fortitude. 

The human mind is prone to dive in- 
to the myfteries of futurity: ftrong is 

Vov. VII, No. III. 


the folicitude of human nature to afcer- 


tain approaching deftiny ; yet happy is * 


it for man—that 

“* Heaven, from all eyes, fhould hide 

the book of fate— 

** All but the page prefcrib’d—the 

prefent ftate.”’ 

Couid we anticipate, with clearnefs 
and certainty, any future pleafure, im- 
agination would devour it before its ar- 
rival, and leave nothing for a¢tual en- 
joyment. Could we forefee every evil that 
awaits our progrefs.through life, each 
one, like the naked fword which Dio- 
nyfius the tyrant fufpended by a fingle 
thread over the head of his gueit, would 
conftantly excite dread, and rob us of 
happinefs. 

Thete reflexions were forced upon me, 
by an occurrence, of which I was, late- 
ly, a witnefs—I had awakened early one 
morning, and, after having rambled 
through a pleafant garden, had taken 
my ftand at the door of a houfe, fituate 
on a great road—(eldom has my bofom 
been more attuned to tender and fympa- 
thetic impreffions, than at thistime. I 
had juft been taking a retrofpect of paft 
life, and been looking forward to future 
probabilities, when fuddenly, on turn- 
ing my eyes down the road, I difcovers 
ed within a few paces, aman, bearing 
a wallet on his fhoulder, and travelling 
on foot. He was coarlely but decently 
clad; his figure was good; his coun- 
tenance wore the impreffion of a mild, 
but fettled melancholy ; his eyes were 
confiderably funk ; his face was rather 
emaciated ; the bloom of youth had for- 
faken his cheek, and the pallor of its 
hue was increafed, by its contraft with 
a dark heard, whofe growth no razor 
had interrupted for feveral days. His 
appearance interefted my heart ; “ would 
to heaven,” thought I, ‘¢ that, by fome 
means, I could know your circumftan- 
ces, good man ; that you are poor, is 
obvious ; but you are no common bege 
gar.”” [had time ta make but few fuch 
reflexions ; the man approached me 
fait. My eyes were fixed on him— 
When he came oppofite to the door, in 
which I ftood, I was a little furprifed to 
find hun ftop—I thought it was to afk 
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aa alms: but he difappointed me. Pull- 
ing off his hat, which till then conceal- 
ed the fear of a deep wound, he aiked 
fer ny fathey—I lodked at him in a way 
which he might have conttrued into an 
intimation, that I believed he had mt!- 
takcn the houfe—but he repeated his en- 
quiry, ddding the name of mr.——, 
and withed to know whether he had been 
able to finifth fome bufinefs of his, re- 
lative to arrears of pay, due to hin from 
the public— You are a foldier, then, I 
find, my friend—ayd have been in the 
American ferviee.”"—** Yer,” replied 
the war-worn veteran—** an’ pleate 
your honour—I have ferved iome hard 
campaigns in the caufé of my country— 
many a cold and fleeplefs night have 
I paffed—many a hard day's journey 
have I travelled almolt bare-foet—on 
frofty grownd and over ftones that were 
{o fharp as often to cut my feet moft cru- 
elly—i lifted early in the war, at Read- 
ing—my father was a reputable farmer, 
and what folks calla good kver. He 
could have given me fomething clever, 
had I ftaid at home: but IL was told 
what defperate bad fellows the Englith 
were-—how they wanted to take away 
our rights and liberties, and all them 
things—how they intended, if they 
could, to cut our throats—and make us 
pay taxes, as they pleafed—and I was 
teld as how it was honourable and pro- 
per for every man to fight for his coun- 
try, like a true blue—betides they pro- 
miied us a greetdeal of money and back 
Jands, after the war was over—and I 
do hope yet, that congrefS will make 
good their promifes. Goa blefs them, 
i know thy are willing to relieve us— 
#€ the people, wiro enjoy what we have 
btn fightung for, were but as willing 
#&{ but I fear I am tiring your honour 
with my tale—You muft excufe the 
talkativenefs ef an old foldier)’—“ Go 
on, my friend,” ia il: * your hiftory I 
with to hear.”” ** Vv cll then, as I was tel- 
ling your honour—I was tempted to 
leave my father, and turn foldier—but 
many a time I have repented this freak 
fince—W hen we have been forely pinch- 
ed for a little bread and meat—when we 


have been expofed, of acold rainy night, 
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without half clothes enough to keep us 


wife and I could have been hous’d in 
fome comfcrtable hut—{for you mutt 
know, fir—that I had, a few menths be- 
fore I litted, married 2s goo! a country 
lafs, as ever turned a wheel)—her I 
left in Philadelphia as we pafied through 
—as F found it would be too hard a life 
for her to be conftantly in the camp— 
befides fhe was in a fitwation, that 
would not admit of her travelling far— 
fo I left her in charge of a friend of my 
father; and marched on with the regi- 
ment. <A few weeks after we had left 
the city, I heard the had brought mea 
fine boy, snd was getting well—Indeed, 
poor thing! iffhe had not got about 
feon,and taken in needle work and waih- 
ing, I do not know what fhe would have 
done: for I left her only my bounty 
and blefling for her fupport: but as 
good luck would have it, the kept hear- 
ty, and was abie, with what little I now 
and then fent her, to make out to provide 
for herfelf and little one, while J, poor 
dog, was often expofed to dreadful 
hardthips. 

*© Y wasat the battle of the Three Ri- 
vers—it was there I got the wound in 
my head: aml I was taken prifoner 
into the bargain. Our men had been 
wading all day in a {wanp up to our 
knees—and were purfuing our route, as 
we believed, in great fafety—when fud- 
denly we were attacked by the regulars 
and Indians. ‘They rushed on furioufly 
—drove their bayoneis and tomahawks 
into us—and here (opening his collar, 
and uncovering his left thoulcer)—they 
cut me forely ; and would have kille« 
me quite, I do believe, had not fome of 
the Englifh ftepped up and faved me, 
They took many of our officers, among 
whom was general Thomfon ; and car- 
ried us all prifoners to New-York, 
There I was confined in the horrible 
prifon-fhip, which deftroyed fo many of 
our brave fellows—ihruft down into a 
vile hole, where the air was corrupted— 
where every kind of filth was permitted 
—our provilions fcarce and bad—our 
drink the worft of water—and our bed 


the bare planks—ah how often did I 
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think of the happincfs ef thofe who had 
wifely dtaid at home—and enjoyed their 
cruft of bread, and their mug of cider, 
with their families and friends ! 

‘¢ Butanexchange of prifoners at laft 
took place; and having xeceived fome 
charitable affiftance, from our good 
commiffary of prifoners, "Squire B-d-- 
n-t—I made fhiit to reac’ Philadelphia, 
and was happy to embrace my dear wife, 
and little boy—~Indeed, fir, it would 
have made your heart glow with plea- 
jure, to have witnefled this meeting— 
I never before knew how childith we are 
apt to be on fuch occafions. 

‘“* When I entered the room where fhre 
was fitting, I found her employed in 
fewing. Her little fon fat in a dmall 
chair, by her fide. She was finging 
** the banks of the Dee” for his amufe- 
meat: her hearth was nextly fwept, and 
her fire burn’d brifkly : it was about 7 
o'clock in the evening when I came in. 
At fir, the did not know me: my 
fice had been much altered by ficknefs, 
and my clothes were very ragged. I 
called her by name. As foon as fhe 
heard my voice—fhe flew to my arms— 
endit was 2 great while before fhe could 
ipeak for fobbing. At length, how- 
ever, her feelings grew temperate ; and 
we talked over, in a few words, ail that 
had happened fince we parted. My 
little fon it required longer time to be- 
come acquain.ed with. He had begun 
to prattles; and uled to make me laugh 
often with his lictle attempts to talk. 
With this fimall fainily d lived very hap- 
pily a fhort ume: but it deemed heaven 
had further diftrefs in ftore for us—my 
conititution being weakened and broken 
by my fickneis and confinement in the 
prifon-fhip—a little work and cold re- 
itored my complaints. I was confined 
to my rvom; and not being able to 
earn any mouey—my wife too being 
obliged to attend me—could earn but 
little—this was all {peni for food and 
medicine—;0 our rent run behind: and 
our landlord, afraid to truft us, feized 
all our goods and furniture; and fold 
them for what we owed him. Depri- 
ved thus of every thing, we knew not 


what todo. Afte: propofing feveral 
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plans, and rejecting them, we at lait 
refolved on going to the back country : 
we accordingly colleéted what little we 
had remaming, confifting of a few 
clothes—a little bedding-—-and a fmail 
fum of money that we received from 
fome charitable folks. And fo, fir, we a 
fet out very early in the {pring, to fettle if 

in aremote, unknowncountry. It was if 
cold—very cold and raw, when we 
ftarted—but we were forced to leave 
town—Our poor little boy we were 
obliged to carry great part of the way: 
but often fatigued with the load, we 
were compelled to fet him down, and 
make him walk—in fhort, Gr, we reach- 
e1 our journey’s end, after about two 
weeks’ travelling. We got into a little 
hut, which we were to have rent free, 
for clearing fucha proportion of ground. a 
T foon fet about my work—and have 

been fince fill rendering my fituation 
more comfortable as I coulimAr pre- 
fent we are much better than we were et 
firit. We have got m ourcrop of In- 






































ce 
dian corn, which, when parched, ferves iy 
us for bread—I catch fith fometimes ™ é : 
fummer, from a ftream near us—and -E 
fometimes kill a buck or bear, which ; a 
furnifhes us with freth meat occafional - : 
ly. To be fure, by the bleffing of God, ii 
we are not ftinted in fire-wood, as we 
once were, while in the city; but we sa 


have neither pot nor kettle to boil our 
meat in—nor a fpoon to fup any thing 
with—yet although we are fo poor, we 
fit around our fire in the wonter, on % 
ftools we have made—and endeavour to 
make ourfelves as happy as we can. To 
pafs away time, I tcll my wife over and 
over again all the dreadful fights I have 
fecn, while in the army—of the battles 
in which I fought—aad the wondertui 
dangers I efcapci—my boy climbs on 
my knee—gares in my face—and fays, Fi 
‘61 will be a foldier tao—and doas dad- 
dy has done.” 

“ As I had nothing juft now to de, at . 
home, I thought I would come down, & 
and try if I could not geta littic pay o! § 
congreis, which is due me. My write 
and child I lett witha neighbour, about 
ten miles from home, where I am fure 


they will beve enough to eat and drink, 
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and good clean ftraw to lie on, till I 
return.” 

His ftory here ended—I left him a 
moment to enquire irto his bufinefs— 
my father had not been able to procure 
him any compenfation for his military 
fervices. I direéted the fervants to 
give him fome refrefhment, for the pre- 
fent—and to fupply him with food 
enough to laft him a day or two—my 
charity and bleffing were added. On 
this we parted—he to purfue his jour- 
ney—and I—the train of reflexions his 
misfortunes had fuggefted to my mind. 

And is there a heart over which 
“¢ {weet fenfibility”’ prefides, that could 
withhold commiferation, from fuch a 
fon of mifery as this—that could forbear 
feeling exquifitely, for a deftitute fami- 
ly, whom the chaftening hand of fate 
had thruft into the deepeft pit of pover- 
ty and woe ? 

Let the filken fons of pride, while 
relaxing in eafe, or rioting in luxuries, 
turn their eyes to fuch a {peétacle, and 
learn to pity and relieve the wants of fuf- 
fering indigence. Let fuch as, for- 
rounded by every convenience that hu- 
man life admits, are arraigning heaven 
for withholding fome imaginary grati- 
fication, caft but a glance on worthy 
fellow creatures—brethren of the fame 
common family with themfelves—af- 


« fli€ted with real calamities till ready to 


fink into defpair—and then confider 
how irrational it is in them to murmur 
at their lot. Merciful God! how myf- 
terious often are thy ways ! the impi- 
ous worldling is not unfrequently glut- 
ted with wealth—till his fatiated appe- 
tite loaths the *‘ manna of heaven” — 
while the worthieft of our fpecies are 
not fo wel] accommodated as the ‘* fox- 
es’”—or the birds ‘“ of the air,’ who 
have “ holes” for fecurity—and * nefts” 
for repofe—while the rational creatures 
are abandoned—and in want; and 
fometimes have fcarce ‘ where to lay 
their heads.” 

Pity and folace them—oh thou com- 
paffionate friend of mankind—Scatter 
through their minds, the rays of peace 
and joy: and in proportion as thou 
withholdeft the {miles of fortune, give 
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them the fweeter fmiles of thy forgive- 
nefs and thy favour. Let them recol- 
le&t, that the comforts of life lie with- 
in a very narrow compafs—but that the 
demands of vanity and ambition are 
without bounds. 

** Man wants but little here below— 

‘¢ Nor wants that little long.” 

To propound this aphorifm is eafy— 
but to realize it, extremely difficult. 
Happy, tken, fingularly happy are they, 
who, preffing it clofely to their hearts, 
can render it influential on life—who 
can enjoy with gratitude the common 
favours of heaven, and not repine and 
grow unhappy, becaufe the demands of 


capricious fancy or unbridled paffion 
are denied. 
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Law cafe—Common Pleas, Philadelphia, 
Dec. T. 1788.—Page 81. 


Camp, vs. Lockwood. 
FTER confidering the cafe and 
arguments, the prefident deliver- 
ed the opinion of the court in the fol- 
lowing words : 

The queftion, in this cafe, is of im- 
portance, both on account of the prin- 
ciples to be eftablithed by the 
decifion, and the many cafes which 
may poflibly be affe€ted by it. It 
has been learnedly and ingenioufly ar- 
gued on both fides ; but, though large 
ground has been taken, I think the 
whole may be reduced to a very mode- 
rate compafs. 

This is not a fuit, brought by the 
ftate of Conneticut, or any perfon 
claiming property under its local laws, 
wherein a queftion can arife, whether 
effeéts, forfeited by the laws of that 
ftate, can be recovered here, by the ad- 
miniftrators of the perfon, whofe eftate 
is confifcated. It is fimply, whether 
the debt has been forfeited there, and 
actually vefted in that ftate; and whe- 
ther any thing has occurred which di- 
vefts it; and whether, under the pecu- 
liar circumftances of our relative fitua- 
tion, with regard to each other, the 
courts of this ftate can take notice ef 
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fuch confifeation and vefting, fo as to 
preclude the plaintiff from recovering 
here, a debt due to him there, before 
that confifcation. 

In order to pave the way for a de- 
cifion of thefe queftions, and to diftin- 
guith between the fituation of this coun- 
try, and thofe treated of by the learned 
writers on the laws of nature and na- 
tions, and the rights of diftinét inde- 
pendent fovereignties, quoted by the 
counfel, it will be neceffary to point 
out that peculiar, relative fituation, 
which thefe ftates ftand in, with regard 
to each other. 

When a refiftance was made to the 
execution of the laws of Great Britain, 
and an aétual war took place between 
us and her, we were not thirteen in- 
dependent ftates, but colonics and pro- 
vinees, belonging to, and a part of, a 
great empire, comprehending both 
countries. The refiftance was made 
in confequence of common grievances, 
fuffered by all the provinces, from the 
head of that empire; and it was a 
ftruggle to untie the knot that bound 
us together, and to emancipate us from 
the dominion of our then mother coun- 
try. In the profecution of this plan, all 
were equally principals ; and carried on 
the war as a common caule, and by 
common confent, without being tied 
together by any regularly-organized fyf- 
tem of government. The firft body 
that exercifed any thing like a fovereign 
authority, was the congrefs of the then 
united colonies, who iuperintended the 
whole; and, by the like common con- 
fent, were inveited with fuch general 
powers as were neceflary for the profe- 
cution of the war. We afterwards di- 
vided ourfelves into feveral diftiné& go- 
vernments, by the name of ftates ; {till 
Jeaving the general power in congrels, 
which, being in a great meafure unde- 
fined, was exercifed, with regard to in- 
ternal matters, by recommendations to 
the feveral governments, inftead of 
laws; which, however, had generally 
the force of laws. 

The articles of confederation were 
not acceded to by all the ftates, for 
fome years. By thefe articles, each 
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ftate was to retain its fovereignty, free- 
dom, and independence, and every right 
not exprefsly delegated to congreis : 
but the free inhabitants of each ftate, 
were to be entitled to all the privileges 
and immunities of free citizens, in the 
feveral ftates. Before the articles of con- 
federation were agreed to, congre{s had 
recommended to the feveral ftates, to 
confifcate, as foon as might be, and to 
make fale of all the real and perfonal 
eftates therein, of their inhabitants, and 
other perfons, who had forfeited the 
fame, and the right to the protection of 
their refpective ftates. 

In confequence of this recommenda- 
tion, the ftate of Conneéticut, in th 
month of May, 1778, paffed an aét to 
confifcate the eftates of perfons inimical 
to the independence and liberties of the 
united ftates, within that ftate. By 
this law, all eftates, real and perfonal, 
within the ftate, which belonged to any 
perfon, or perfons, who had gone ove: 
and joined with the enemies of the uni- 
ted ftates, or had aided or aM {ted them, 
or fhould thereafter do fo, were declared 
to be confifcated. The mode of p:0- 
ceeding againit tho’e who had been in 
habitants, was directed to be by appii- 
cation to the county court, who were 
empowered to give judgment and ien- 
tence, that all the eftate of fuch perions 
fhould be forfeited for the ufe of the 
ftate. The court was then direéted to 
grantadminiftration of the eftates, as in 
cafe of inteitates’ eltates—The admini- 
ftrators were to {fell fuch eftates, infti- 
tute fuits, recover and pay debts, and 
deliver over the furplus, if any, into 
the treafury of the ftate. The lait 
claufe in the a&t direéts the mode of 
proceeding as to the eftates of perfons 
who never had an abode within the 
ftate. 

In purfuance of this a&, Abirthen 
Camp, who is tated to have beer lately 
a refident of the town of Newhaven, in 
the month of Sepicinber, 1779, was 
charged on the intormation of the felec& 
men, before the county court, with 
having joined the enemies of the uniied 
ftates, and put himéelf under the pro- 
tection of the king of Great Britain 
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He was thereupon adjudged guilty, and 
entence pafied, that all his eftate, real 
and perfonal, fhould be forfeited to the 
ufe of the ftate. Certain parts of Camp's 
eftate were, in confequence of this for- 
feiture, feized and fold: but no pro- 
ceeding was had to recover againit 
James Lockwood, the prefent defend- 
ant, the debt faid to be due from him to 
the plainiiff, although the defendant 
was at that time, and fow foimetime af- 
terwards, an inhabitant of Conneéticut, 
and amenable for the fame. 

And here the queltion arifes, whe- 
ther the plaintiff himfelf can now reco- 
ver it? 

It is contended, on the part of the 
plaintiff, that the proceeding againit 
him, was as an enemy, and not as a trai- 
tor ; and that, therefore, the war be- 
ing over, his right revives. The fea- 
tence againfl him was certainly not ex- 
prefsly for treafon: and there is no 
judgment againft him, that, in terms, 
fubjects his perion to punithment as a 
traitor. The aét of affembly directs 
the proceeding to be had only againtt 
the etiates of tuch perfons as had joined 
the enemy : but it diftinguifhes between 
fuch as had been inhabitants of that 
ftaie, and thofe whonever had an abode 
within it, but had eftates there. The 
prefent plaintiff was convicled as an of- 
tender of the former defcription, having 
been late a refident in the town of New- 
haven ; and is plainly pointed out as a 
fubject. Indeed, the fact is conceded, 
that he really was a citizen of the ftate, 
who joined the enemy long after the de- 
claration of imdependence and the orga- 
nization of our ftate governments. He 
cannot, therefore, be confidered in the 
ight of fuch a public enemy, who:e 
rights are faid by the writers on the law 
of nations, to revive after the termima- 
won of a war. The municipal law 
of the country operated upon him as a 
fubjegt, and he could not be an object 
wf the law of nations. 

The cbjection to the courts of this 
ftate as a fovereign independent ftate, 
interpofing to prevent the recovery of 
adebt, on account of the confifcation 
ef it in another independent ftate, is in 





a great meafure obviated by the ftate- 
ment I have before made, of the peculiar 
relation that thefe ftates ftand in to one 
another. Though free and independent 
ftates, they appear not to be fuch dif- 
tinct fovereiguities as have no relation 
to each other but by general treaties and 
alliances ; but are bound together by 
common interefts, and are jointly re- 
prefented and dire&ed, as to national 
purpoies, by one body as the head of 
the whole. The offence, which incur- 
red the forfeiture, was not an offence 
againft the itate of Conneéticut alone, 
but againft all the ftates in the union : 
and the a&t, which direSted the forfei- 
ture, was made in confequence of the 
recommendation of congreis, compoted 
of the reprefentatives of all the ftetes ; 
and was a cafe within the general pow- 
ers vefted in them, as conductors of a 
war, in which we were all equally prin- 
cipals, Our courts mutt, therefore, 
neceffarily take notice of the confitca- 
tioas made in a filter ftate on thefe 
grounds. 

It remains, then, only to confider, 
whether this debt were vetted in the itate 
of Connecticut, and if it were, whether 
it be revetted in the plainuif by the trea- 
ty of peace ? 

All his cftate, both real and perfon- 
al, in that ftate, was confifcated. Ail 
things come within the defcription of 
confifcable perfonal eitate, which aman 
has in his own right, whether they be 
in 2étion or poffeffion ; this debt was due 
from a perfon then refiding within the 
ftate of Conneéticut, and was, conte- 
quently, confifcated as other debts due 
there: and the night of aétion, as well 
as the debt, was vefted in the ftate. 

The 4th articie of tue treaty of peace, 
which direéts that creditors, on either 
fide, fhall meet with no lawful impedi- 
ment to the recovery of all bona fide 
dcbts, theretofere contracted, is matt 
certainly conimed to real Britith fub- 
jects, on the one fide, and the citizens 
of America, on the other ; and has 
been always fo confltrued. 

As to the reftitution of eftates, riglits, 
and properties already confifcated, it as 
not required by the treuy to be donr, 
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even as to real Britifh fubje&ts ; it is 
agreet, indeed, by the firth article, that 
congre/s fhall recommend it to the feve- 
rei legiflatures to provide for fuch a re- 
fitution ; and as to thofe of another de- 
feripuon, they have liberty given them 
by the treaty, to refide tweive months 
in the united ftates, to folicit a reftitu- 
tioa and compofition with the purcha- 
fers of their eftates : and congrefs is to 
recommend to the ftates, that they be 
reftored on refunding the money pail 
for them. But no aéts for thofe purpo- 
fes have been pafied by the legsflatures 
iu confequence of any fuch recommen- 
dations. Indeed, the ample provifion 
made for theie people in England, feems 
to have been confidered, by the govern- 
mentthere, as an act of jultice tor not 
having been able to obtain a reftitution 
for them by the treaty. 

For thefe reafons, we are of opinion, 
that Abiathan Camp is not fuch aper- 
fonas has aright to fue for and recover 
this debt, already vefted by confiication 
in the ftate of Conneéticut. 
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An oration intended to have been {poken 
at alate commencement, onthe unlaw- 
Juine/s and impolicy of public puni/d- 
ments, and the proper means of re- 
jorming criminals. By a citizen of 
Maryland.-—P. 7+. 

UT, admitting the efficacy of ca- 
B pital punifiments for maitaining 
the order of government—it may be 
aiked, how did civil rulers get poffef- 
fion of the power over our lives ? ** We 
gave them that power, upon entering 
into the political contraét.’’ Indeed ! 
‘This was giving them a power, which 
we ourfelves never poflefled : and the 
fame arguments, which would prove 
that we could transfer it to others, 
would juftify fuicide. But the execu- 
tion of criminals is ufeful, as a terror 
to others, to prevent the multiplication 
of crimes, and guard the peace of fo- 
ciety.’ Is it, then, lawful to do evil, 
that good may come? ‘* Woe unto him,” 
fays the prophet, ‘“ that buildeth his 
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houfe by unrighteoufhels.”’ Shall we, 
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then, build the houfe of our peace and 
fecurity in the blood of our feliow-imen? 
But it will be atked, “ has focietv, 
then, no defence? Is it neverto refs 
evil, but tolie expofed to theravages of 
every lawieis member ?” I aniw rer, fo- 
ciety, kkean individual in the hate of na. 
ture, has the right of felf-defence, and 
nothing more. And could it be proved 
that fociety iras no other poflible means 
ok protecting its members, than the 
deathor criminals, Lfhouli give up the 
peat. Shouid an imdivi-iualin the ftate 
of naire attack avother with an evident 
latent to murder ; that other mizht law- 
faliy Kull hin, if that were the only 
mea of felr-detence ; but were he able 
to dilarin and bind him, where is the 
man who would not account the ta king 
away of his life to be murder? Whri- 
ters on jurniprudence have taken great 
pains to ihew government's natural right 
to revenge. But revenge is contra ary to 
the law of reafon, as well as of chriiti- 
anity ; andcan no more belong to foci- 
etics than to individuals. A fociet ety can- 
rot affume the right of avenging itlelf 
ot its members, without jetting itfelf 
above thote univerial laws whichare oblie 
gatory upon all moralagents, For a ma- 
gultrate to puntih his tubjects on pretence 
of juil retalicuon, is abfurdand i: “pious. 
It is {matching the thunderbolt of ven- 
geance trom the hand of the king of 
acces who hath deciared, sat it {hall 
be wielded by himicir alone. 
itis laid, “* when aman, by commit. 
ting murder, robs focie.y of 4 mem) er, 
it has a right to take away his lite asa 
compeniation,”” “This puts one inmaind 
of the woodman, who, having dix pt his 
axe-head ito the water, ¢ scl imo a pet, 
and threw the hand after Phe aren- 
ment apenas jul the contrary ; that his 
lite ought to be ipared, aud 


it, 


to employed 
as to make reparation to lociety. ‘Lhe 
proverbiays ** alivirs dogis better than 
= Raeaet Sire 
a dead lion :”” but ou: pean sequires this 
old taying to be inverted. 

s¢ Buthave not the triends of the de- 
ceafed a nght to require covernment to 
take away the lite of the murderer ?” 


Inquire at the oracie of confcience. A 


s+ ! 1 
murder is comm:tte! in the fate of na. 
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ture. Some months after, the brother of 
the deceafed meets with the murderer. 
Is he at liberty to feize him in cold blood, 
and plunge a dagger into his heart ? 
Surely confcience cries out againft fuch 
an act, as unavailing to the dead, and 
deteitable in the perpetrator. Could a 
man with a fafe conicience pray to hea- 
ven for punifhment on the murderer of 
his friend ? No: that prayer would, by 
the law of juitice,as well as of chriitia- 
: ity, feal his own condemnation. How, 
then, can it be lawfulin a human judge 
to liften to a prayer which heaven would 
reject, and anfwer with the thunder of 
its vengeance ? 

Men's having voluntarily adopted a 
fyftem of laws which punifh certain 
crimes with death, has been often urg- 
ed, as a fufficient plea for the execution 
of them. But this voluntary adoption 
is a mere political figtion, which never, 
perhaps, has in any inftance been re- 
alized. But fuppofing it had, in the pre- 
fent cafe, ftill the aét might have been 
erroneous. Man is born with certain 
rights and privileges, which he cannot 
lawfully transfer: they are the gift of 
his Creator, and can be refumed by him 
alone. 

“« Has government, then,” it will be 
aiked, ** no power over any of the 

ights of its fubjeéts ?*” Yes, over fuch 
is itfelf confers. And here let us attend 
to the diftinct:on between natural and 
adventitious rights. The former—fuch 
as the right to life and liberty of con- 
f{cience—belong to us as men. They 
are the gift of heaven, and therefore un- 
alienable. The latter—fuch as a right 
to property and power—belong tous as 
fubjeéts of government. To govern- 
ment we owe them: and by govern- 
met we may be deprived of them, when 
we infringe its laws. ‘This well-founded 
diftinétion fhews the magiftrate’s title 
to affume power over fome of our infe- 
rior rights, and as evidently condemns 
his ufurping authority over our lives. 

Thefe arguments, to me, clearly e- 
vince, that the infliction of death, by hu- 
man judicatories, is contrary to the law of 
improved nature, the law of chriftianity, 
and the dictates of found policy; that 
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whatever countenance it may derive 
from the cuftoms of uninformed favages 
—from the permiffion and appointment 
of God in the fingular cafe of the Jews 
—or from the general practice of chrif- 
tian nations—fuch autho ity cannot 
ftand the teft cf rational invettigation. 
And accordingly we find that the clouds 
of prejudice, which have hitherto con- 
cealed from the human view the truth 
of this divine and benevolent doétrine, 
are gradually difpelled by the potent 
rays of religion and {cience : and nati- 
ons begin to bluth at the pat fcenes of 
their cruelty. In Ruffia, Germany, 
Sweden, and Tufcany, capital punifh- 
ments are reftrained and almoft annihi- 
lated. In Great Britain, the criminal 
law has been made the fubject of pub- 
lic difcuffion with the fame benevolent 
view. Some of our fifter ftates have ma- 
nifefted a fimilar difpofition : and how- 
ever unfuccefsful their attempted alter- 
ations have been, they prove the princi- 
ple,that capital punifhments are contrary 
to the fenfe of mankind in an improved 
ftate, and that juftice, humanity, and 
religion call aloud for their abolition. 

To point out an error is often eafier 
than to propofe the amendment. But 
truth, like the Supreme Being, is every 
where prefent, however difficult it may 
be, in fome cafes, to find her out. When a 
traveller has loft his way, whatever em- 
barraffment he may labour under amidft 
the diverfity of paths, he can have no 
doubt that thereis one direét line which 
leads to the end of his journey. To 
point out the ftrait road, in criminal 
jurifprudence, is difficult, becaufe it has 
hitherto been untrodden. All I can af- 
pire to, is to give a few hints which 
may fhew that it is practicable, and ex- 
cite the endeavours of thofe, whofe abi- 
lities qualify them for the great work 
of opening and extending it. 

Society, like an individual in the ftate 
of nature, has the right ef felf-defence, 
and nothing more. Its power, as it 
confifts of the aggregate ftrength of all 
its members, is, in proportion to their 
numbers, greater than that of any in- 
dividual. Suppofe, then, an individu- 
al, in the ftate of nature, poflefled of 
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immenfe ftrength, and governed by the 
mild voice of clemency and chriftiani- 
ty. What would be his condué to- 
wards thofe who injure him? Reafon 
would direét him to employ his ftrength 
for felf-defence; and mercy would lead 
him to do it in the way which would 
eccafion the leaft poffible pain to the of- 
fender, and to ufe every probable mean 
for his reformation. 

Let every criminal, then, be confider- 
ed as a perfon labouring under an in- 
feGtious diforder. Mental difeafe is, 
indeed, the caufe of all crimes: for to 
a found mind, virtuous aétion is as na- 
tural and as neceffary as breathing is 
to life. And as, in cafe of the invalid, 
every exertion for cure is due, which 
art, winged by pity, ean furnith; fo, 
in refpeét to the criminal, it is equally 
obligatory to ftudy every poffible mode 
of reformation, and to fhew as great 
care of his lite and recovery. 

I would by no means infinuate, that 
the cafes are, inevery refpeét, fimilar. 
The criminal is guilty in a moral view ; 
and becomes an obje&t of greater loath- 
fomenefs than the lazar, who groans un- 
der the preffure of all bodily difeafes 
united. My meaning is, that with re- 
fpect to us, the line of duty, in both 
cafes, is the fame. The guilt of the 
culprit we have no concern with: it 
is cognizable at another and a high- 
er tribunal. Pity and afliftance, regu- 
lated by a proper regard to felt-defence, 
form the rule of our conduét in the one 
cafe, as well as in the other. 

Every end of felf-defence may be fe- 
cured by imprifonment. This would 
put the criminal out of the reach of do- 
ing more injury to fociety. In prifon, 
he might be employed in fuch labour 
as would not only defray the expenfes 
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of his own maintenance, but alfo make 
reparation to the public for the injury 
it had fuftained. 

This would likewife aniwer every 
purpofe of terror for the prevention of 
crimes. It is well known, that the lo{s 
of liberty is, with the generality of 
minds, an objeét of greater horror than 
death. To be fhut up within the gloo- 
my walls of a dungeon—to be exercifed 
with hard labour and unknown pains— 
to groan in folitude, day after day—to be 
debarred forever from the light of the fun 
and the chearful converfe of men—this 
would ftrike the mind with more awe than 
all the engines of torture which ever ty- 
ranny and bloody perfecution invented. 

To condemn criminals to work in the 
public view, is a political foleciim. It 
blunts the fenfe of thamein the culprits, 
and prepares them for every aét of dar- 
ing villainy. It hardens the minds of 
fpectators ; familiarizes them with mi- 
fery ; and thus fows the feeds of every 
vice, 

With refpeé, then, to defence and 
the prevention of crimes, clofe impri- 
fonment feems the mott unexceptionable 
mode: and thie anfwers to that care, 
which fociety ought to take to obviate 
infection from a pettilential difeate. 

But this is not all: the criminal may 
be reformed. Of the practicability of 
this, I have no doubt. Moral difor- 
ders have their remedies, as well as bo- 
dily ; and the healing art, founded on 
proper principles, is certainly as capa- 
ble of being reduced to a {cience, in the 
one cafe, as in the other. The foul 
and body, though very different fub- 
ftances, are plainly alike in this, that 
they are fubje& to culture, and may be 
altered and amended by proper modes of 
treatment, (To be continued, ) 
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Exports from the port of Philadelphia, from March 1784 to Ooder 1735. 


1784. is 7 

Feet of boards, Planks and fcantling, 3,545,508 1,802,064 

Pieces of do. 28,446 15,715 

Shingles, 9,195,119 336945945 

Staves and heading, 4,014 3,808 2,632,365 

Hoops, 955345 89,620 
Vou. VII, No. Ll, 3 
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158 ORIGINAL PROSE. 
3784. 
Tons of logwood, 163 
Pieces of do. 3z 
‘Tons braziletto, 44 
Feet of mahogany, 3,227 
Logs of do. 337 
Planks of do. 19 
Pieces of do. 3,469 
‘Tons of fuftic, 314 
Pieces of do. 24 
Logs af do. 59 
Tons of lignumvitz, 38 
Pieces of do. 437 
‘Tons of ebony, z 
‘Tons of box, 2 
Pieces of do. 
Logs of walnut, 7 
Feet of do. 320 
Pieces of do. 8 
Logs of cedar, 118 
Pieces of do. 500 
Tons of dyewood, 36 
‘Tons of timber, 599 
‘Tons of faflafras, 
Oars, 2,842 
Hand{pikes, 794 
Pipes of wine, 517 
Hhds. of do. 373 
Tierces, 102 
Quarter catks, 953 
Hampers, 38 
Cafes, 3,020 
Pipes of brandy, 331 
Hhds. of do. 313 
Tierces of do. 28 
Barrels of do, 13 
Kegs of do. 226 
Hhds. of rum, 2,837 
‘Tierces of do. 225 
Barrels of do. 4° 
Cafks of gin, 83 
Ankers of do. 1190 
Hampers of do. 5° 
Cafes of do. 3,543 
Hhds. of porter and beer, 127 
‘Tierces of do. 
Barrels of do. 3gt 
Hhds. of cider and vinegar, 28 
Barrels of do. 742 
Hhds. of loaf fugar, 136 
‘Tierces of do. 272 
Barrels of do. 84 
Hhds. mufcovado fugar, $97 
Tierces of do. 125 
Barrels of do, 2,320 
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Boxes of do. 
Chefts of tea, 

Half chefts of tea, 
Quarter chefts, 
Boxes, 

Tierces of coffee, 
Barrels of do. 
Bags of do. 

Boxes of chocolate, 


Bls. of flour, middlings, and fhip tuff, 


Hhds. melafles 
Tierces of do. 
Barrels of bread, 
Bags of do. 

Kegs of do. 

Hhds. of Indian corn, 
Barrels of de. 
Buthels of do. 
Buhhels of wheat, 
Hhds. peafe, 
Barrels of do, 
Hhds. Indian meal, 
Barrels of do. 
Barrels of rye meal, 
Hhds. of oats. 
Buthels of do. 
Hhds. tobacco, 
Catks flaxfeed, 
Cafks ginfeng, 
Barrels of do. 
Barrels of bees’ wax, 
Cakks of indigo, 
Bales of cotton, 
Bundles of leather, 
Barrels hair powder, 
Barrels ftarch, 
Hhds. of {nuff, 
Barrels of do. 
Boxes of do. 

Hhds. lime, 

Catks pot ath, 


Hhds. of tanners’ bark, 


Barrels naval ftores, 
Hhds. furs and fkins, 
Tierces of do. 

Cafes of do. 

Bundles of do. 

Tons of hemp, 

Tons of oakum, 

By fhels of coals, 
Coils of cordage, 


Ions do, 
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3,815 
774 

9 

61 

193 

6 

238 

82 

gi 
207,937 
822 

35 
20,895 
144 
32,245 
1,908 
1,025 
51,689 
23,289 
52 

40 

382 
1,386 
54 

456 
2,185 
17,688 
11,813 
232 
105 
273 
23 
4% 
126 
42 
154 
31 
215 
73 






166,530 
253 

7 
245316 
459 
25,419 
39348 
202 
107,890 
23,640 
32 

115 
439 
4,915 
168 
269 
2,285 
4,138 
2,669 
37 

iz 

34 

4t 

13 

110 

1% 

83 
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1784. 

Cables, 6x 
Anchors, 78 
Boxes foap, 398 
Boxes of candles, 336 
Bales of pimento, 27 
Tierces of do. 48 
Barrels of do. 15 
Barrels of cocoa, 120 
Tierces rice, 1,951 
Cafks hams, 294 
Hhds. of falt, 166 
Barrels of do. 30 
Bufhels of do. 20,725 
Barrels of oil, 242 
Boxes of {weet oil, 83 
Barrels beef and pork, 1,860 
‘Tubs of do. 13% 
Hhds. fith, 149 
Barrels of do. 45495 
Kegs of fturgeon, 88 
Kegs of butter, 212 
Barrels of lard, 13 
Kegs of do. 293 
Tierces of tallow, 26 
Kegs of do. 252 
Boxes of lemons, 433 
Barrels of potatoes and apples, 5,762 
Barrels of onions, 337 
Buthels of do. 200 
Ropes of do. 61,858 
‘Tierces of nuts, 46 
Barrels of do. 42 
Bags of do. 58 
Catks farfaparilla, 3 
Barrels of do. 

Tierces feneca root, 23 
Barrels of do. « 
Barrels of ginger, 223 
Bags of do. 73 
Hhds. isonmongery, 102 
Catks of do. 441 
Boxes of do. 44 
Bundles of do. 45 
Kegs of do. 102 
Pieces of do. 972 
Bars of iron, 3,364 
‘Tons of bar iron, 632 
Pigs of iron, 372 
Tons of pig iron, 146 
Tons of fteel, 12 
Bundles do. 25 
Faggots of do. 34 


Bars of de, 
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Boxes of do. 











Tubs of do. 5° 
. Sheets of copper, 13 68 

Cakes of do. 534 
, Copper ftills, 40 37 ; 
’ Smiths’ anvils, 18 
. i Catks of paint, 23 3 
Kegs of do. 554 33 By 
Riding carriages, 72 73 et ' 
j Waggons, 2 6 a 
, Dutch fans, 59 ‘4 
Dozens of Windfor chairs, 329 393 t 
Shooks, 39438 15355 if 
: Bricks, 722,409 656,533 
Rheams of paper, 25997 59° i 
Pounds of hams, 2,000 :: 
; Hhds. of bran and fhorts, 316 4e i 
3 Tierces of do. 110 . 19 
g Buthels of do. 16 59 
’ Hhds of dye ftuff, 124 
; Tierces of do. ” 
) Trunnels, 30,780 
r Trufs hoops, 9 
4 Nefts of tubs, Iz 

Pounds of whalebone, 2,700 
$ Bundles of do. 10 ; 
. Matfts, 20 - 
) Pipes merchandize, (contents unknown.) 35 t | 
: Hhds. of do. 575 767 18 
6 Cafks of do. 1,172 624 i a 
5 Tierces of do. 192 218 2 
3 Quarter cafks of do. 143 5 id 
> Barrels of do, 983 518 3 
5s. Kegs of do. 1,402 447 
9 Cafes of do. 1,223 613 

Bales of do. 1,927 657 

Crates of do. 710 143, 
4 Trunks of do. 780 308 
4 Chefts of do. 425 102 
pa Boxes of do. 35426 15559 
9 Packages of do. 1,947 > aa 
< Hampers of do. 388 s 
g Batkets of do. 83 316 
1 Bundles of do. 359 = 
6 Bags of do. 689 326 
3 Bolts of canvas, 202 58 
3 Bolts of duck, 73 374 
t Carts, 3 
3 Drays, 1 
r) Barrels of barley, 600 
& 
“ Freperick PHILf, naval officer. 


Philadelphia, Nov, 28, 1785. 
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AMERICAN SPECTATOR. 
NUMBER XII. 
¢ Self-love but ferves the virtuous mind 


to wake, 

As the fmall pebble ftirs the peaceful 
lake ; 

"Fhe centre mov'd, a circle ftrait fuc- 
ceeds, 


Another ftill, and fill another fpreads ; 
Friend, parent, neighbour, firft it will 
embrace ; 
Its country next; and next all human 
race ; 
More and more wide, th’ o’erflowings 
of the mind ; 
Take ev'ry creature in, of evry kind ; 
Earth fmiles around with boundlefs 
bounty bleft, 
And heav’n beholds its mage in its 
breaft.”” 
HE words, local attachment, and 
partial prejudices, have had fuch 
a peal rung upon them, that they now 
form the moft uncertain and confufed 
found imaginable: but fo far as they 
are underftood with any precifion, they 
convey an idea that is almoft univer- 
faily reprobated—with hew much rea- 
fon will appear, when it ts confidered, 
that very few of the human race are 
without thoie attachments and preju- 
dices ; and if they generally were, the 
conditicn of humanity would be alter- 
ed infinitely for the worfe. 

The truth is, thofe attachments are 
interwoven in the very texture of our 
natures, by the author of exiftence ; and 
ferve the moft valuable and important 
purpotes: to thefe we are indebted for 
the nobleft exertions of the human 
mind, and they prove the fpring of the 
finett enjoyments of life. 

There are but few minds fo capaci- 
oufly formed, as to embrace the inter- 
efts ot a iarge community, in fuch man- 
ner as toenter into all their enjoyments 
and diftreffes, with thofe lively fenfa- 
tions, which fympathy excites for a 
friend, a family, or a neighbourhood. 
it is generally true, that in proportion 
ro the expanfion of what is called the 
philanthropic principle, in the fame pro- 
portion it is famt and inoperative: and 
a perfon, totally deititute ef local and 


partial attachments, will want the asmor 
patria, in the beft fenfe of the words. 

It is not intended, by thefe remarks, 
to advocate a contraéted and felfifh prin- 
ciple: they are not defigned to fanc- 
tion that local policy, which fhuts up the 
beft affe&tions of the heart, and confines 
every benevolent with, to the fpot where 
we were born, or to the particular cir- 
cle, with which we happen to be more 
immediately connected. They are de- 
figned to abate that ardour of fpirit, 
which profertbes all partialities and pre- 
dile¢tions, however juftifiable: for we 
deceive ourfelves, by fuppofing that thefe 
attachments can be annthilated, or that 
it would ferve any valuable purpofe in 
life, af they could. 

As in the general adminiftration of 
human affairs, the beft intereft of foci- 
ety is promoted by every individual's 
purfuing, with fteadinefs and perfever- 
ance, his own particular advantage, in 
conformity to the laws—fo the great 
objeé&ts of patriotifm are moft effential- 
ly advanced, by the attachments which 
are difcovered by every perfon, to the 
ftate, the county, the town, the neigh- 
bourheed, the family, &c. with which 
he is more immediately conne&ted—this 
is nature, reafon, and common fenfe. 

NUMBER XIII. 

F fome perfons be prevented from 
acquiring ufeful knowledge, by 
their intellectual incapacity: there are 
others, who, poflefling talents, fail of 
important attainments, by wearing away 
their time in trivial fudies. A perfon 
generally fuppofes he gives a fatisfac- 
tory account of employing himfelt, 
when he can fay, he has been engaged 
in reading. He may, however, deceive 
himfelf, as well as others, in this re- 
fpect. It is not more common, or 
more difagreeable, to find men defici- 
ent in their ideas, from a neglect of 
books, than it :s to oliferve them bloat- 
ed with falfe or frivolous netions, by 
an injudicious choice of authors. An 
acquaintance of mine, who is celebrat- 
ed for his literary tufte and ingenuity, 
invited me, the other morning, to look 
at his library, which is tuid to be an 
excellent one. If novelty givea claus 
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to merit, my friend deferves great praife 
for his colleétion of books: for he cer- 
tainly has filled his thelves with fuch 
performances, as fcarcely any man but 
himfelf would ever think of purchaf- 
ing. After expatiating upon a variety 
of authors I had never heard of, anda 
ftill greater number I had never read, 
he told me he had taken immenfe pains 
to afcertain every minute circumiftance 
relative to the building of Noah's ark. 
No hiftory, either facred or profane, that 
threw any light upon that interefting 
fubject, had efcaped his notice. “ It 
is,” he faid, ** to be regretted, that the 
particulars, of that celebrated work of 
antiquity, are not more generally 
known.” The vaft delight he had 
found in his refearches, he affured me, 
were not to be defcribed. As I confi- 
dered myfelf ufelefsly employed in hear- 
ing his defcriptions, my readers will 
make the fame remark, if this eflay 
communicate a converfati fo unim- 
portant. My friend informed me of 
many other equally curious difcoveries 
ar attainmen s—and his pride feemed to 
confift in knowing, what none of his 
acquaintance knew, or had any incli- 
nation to know. 

The defignof reading, is not fo much 
to increafe the quantity of our know- 
ledge, as the quality and utility of it. 
Men of leifure, who have patience of 
inveftigation, may, perhaps, employ 
themielves in ufelefs enquines, without 
producing any hurtful effects: indeed 
they may happen to ftrike upon fome 
difcovery from which benefit will re- 
fult. But where fuch an ardour of cu- 
riofity prevails, as to induce people to 
refearches, from which no praétical ad- 
vantage is derived, it difqualifies them 
for active purfuits in life. 

It fhould be an eftablifhed rule with 
every perfon who reads, to enquire of 
himfelf, when he lays atide his book, 
whether he have gained any ideas at all, 
and whether they be juit and ufeful. 
To read, and yet to acquire no ideas, 
is, at any rate, a deftruction of time: 
but the mere lofs of time is fot fo per- 
nicious, as to catch fentiments that are 
fallacious or trifling, 


NUMBER XIV. 

‘* When a man doth think of any thing 
that is paft, he looketh down upon the 
ground ; but when be thinketh of fome- 
thing that is to come, he looketh up to- 
wards the heavens.” 

“SHE lively image, we form of ap- 
proaching pleafures, conftitutes 
one of the moft fublime fources of hu. 
man felicity. There is fcarcely a man in 
the univerfe, in the vigour of life, whofe 
heart is not often exhilirated with the 
hopes of {eeing better days. Nature has 
provided the charms of anticipation, to 
confole us under the preffure of paft mis- 
fortunes, and to ftimulate us. into new 
efforts. It exonerates part of the load 
we fhould otherwife bear from actual 
evils; and relieves the painful unpret- 
fions, that are apt to be excited, upon 
a retrof{pective view of our affairs. 

No man—however pure and elevated 
his principles—however prudent and 
fortunate his conduét—can look back 
on the different ftages of his exiftence, 
without fome fenfations of: difapproba- 
tion and forrow. His reflexions can 
never produce fuch a degree of appro- 
bation and rapture, as to afford a per- 
manent and infallible fecurity againtt 
the affaults of a vexatious or a melan- 
choly fpirit. The reflexions, even of 
a good man, cannot alone infufe ardour 
and tranfport into the foul. He mutt 
imagine, as well as reflect. A young 
man bows down his head, when he 
thinks of what is paft; and elevates ir, 
when he looks into future fcenes. An 
old man ceafes to feel pleafure in what 
is before him: he is diffatisfied with 
what is paft: and his head is perpetuai- 
ly bowed down. 

Old men, as well as others, may de- 
rive confolation from anticipating the 
happinefs of a future ftate of exiitence. 
But it is the defign of this difcuffion on- 
ly to treat of anticipation, as a natural 
operation of the mind ; and to fuggett 
how far fuperior its pleafures generally 
are to thofe of reflexion. It would be 
well for men to attend more clofly to 
the ftruéture of their mental qualities ; 
and to bring themielves into fuch habits 
of contemplation, as wil render old 
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age lefs infupportable than moft men 
find it. 

The reflexions that follow a life de- 
voted to the caufe of honour and virtue, 
are no doubt a fource of fome felicity. 
It is worthy the purfuit of every perfon, 
if it had no other advantage than what 
refults merely from reflecting on it. But 
the conititution of our nature is fuch 
that our lively, tranfporting pleafures, 
muft proceed from anticipation. Old 
men gain, by an attachment to certain 
habits, part of what they lofe in the di- 
minifhed vigour of their anticipations. 
It is therefore of importance that all men 
fhould form fuch habits, as will not be 
unworthy a rational being in the laft pe- 
riods of his continuance on earth ; and 
fuch as will probably beft affimilate to 
that purer ftate of exiftence, of which, 
as the doétrines of our religion inform 
us, all good men will participate. 

> &@ => ~-o~ 
THEPOLITICIAN. 
NUMBER XI, 


New York, OGober 21, 1789. 

HERE prevails an opinion, e- 

ven among fenfible politicians, 
that men are only obedient to govern- 
ment from compulfion. If fear of pu- 
nifhment, fay they, be removed, there 
will no longer be any obedience to the 
Jaws. Whether this confequence would 
follow to fuch a degreee, that, upon the 
removal of penal laws, government 
would be diffolved, need not be brought 
into difcuffion. Certain, however, it 
is, that many ufeful virtuous citizens 
pafs through life, without ever feeling 
any emotions of fuch a fear. Their 
obedience therefore is to be afcribed to 
other caufes. Perhaps habit conftitutes 
the moft powerful one. Men are accuf- 
tomed to perform duties without a re- 
petition of the motives which firft fti- 
muiated them; and they learn to ful- 
tain burdens and facrifices without op- 
pofition or complaint. Obedience, re- 
fulting from fuch caufes, has a prefer- 
ence over that, which is produced by 
penaities. It cofts the government lefs, 
and is a demonitration, that the people 
love and regard the laws. 





{ March, 


In a well-regulated community, it 
will be found that the orderly condué& 
of the citizens becomes a matter of ge- 
neral confent. It is underftood and ex- 
pected among the inhabitants, that cer- 
tain rules of decorum, with refpeét to 
behaviour—and a fteady, peaceable ob- 
fervance of the laws, fhould be deemed 
requifite in obtaining weight and popu- 
larity of charaéter. When a govern- 
ment has been long eftablifhed, fuch 
regulations will introduce themfelves 
as a matter of courfe, and will contri- 
bute to relieve the magiftrate from ma- 
ny painful aéts of duty. But in the 
firft organization of government, the 
friends of good order and virtue fhould 
difcover a peculiar degree of care and 
vigilance. Otherwife, the people will 
early form habits of difobedience to the 
laws, and difrefpeét for the magittrates. 
I have before ditcuffed points fomething 
like thefe, in fome of my fpeculations*, 
which were principally confined to the 
fubje&t of imuggling. In thofe effays 
I dwelt largely upon the advantage of 
affociations ; and pointed out how far 
they would prove efficacious, in giving 
the revenue laws a favourable introduc- 
tion. 

I am inclined to imagine that the 
people are now fo oppoted to the frau- 
dulent practice of {muggling, that few 
individuals will dare rifque the attempt. 
Indeed I fhould feel a ftrong degree of 
fecyrity that the revenue would be ho- 
neftly colleéted, were not the ports of 
entry fo numerous and {cattered, as to 
increafe the temptation to that practice, 
by leffening the difficulty and hazard, 
Thofe perfons, who live in the vicinity 
of the little ports, will do well to re- 
fleét, that they hold their advantages 
only ina ftate of probation. If they 
difcover an honeft indignation againit 
every attempt to defraud the revenue, 
and give equal demonftrations of integ- 
rity, with the inhabitants of larger 
ports, it is not improbable they may be 
long indulged with the prefent accom- 
modating arrangements. Tele peo- 


NOTE. 
* Sce Vol. V. page 61, 130. 
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. ple would likewife do well to reflett, 
that, it was with difficulty, congrefs 
- were prevailed on to confent to the ef- 
"i tablithment of fuch various ports of en- 
a try ; as it was predi&ted, that the pro- 
ne duét of the revenue would be endanger- 


d ed by the indulgence. If therefore the 

anticipations of thofe members, who 
objected to the plan, fhowld prove true, 
+h it will no doubt induce congrefs to 
make alterations in the fyftem, lefs a- 





dapted to the general convenience of 
the citizens. In whatever light the fub- 
te ject be viewed, there refult the ftrongett 
“ arguments in favour of watching care- 
ld fully over the revenue, that it may prove 
d fo productive, as not to defeat the pur- 
on pofe of the prefent lenient regulations. 
be The inhabitants of populous towns 
| are more readily formed into habits 
a of punétuality and honour, than thofe 
ns in fmaller places, where credit and cha+ 
af raéter are lefs effential to profperity. It 
wes therefore happens, that the mean, dif- 
> honourable practice of fmuggling finds 
: ' more countenance in fmall than large 
me ports. But the inhabitants in general, 
nS who derive no benefit ‘from the illicit 
fi gains, fhould contemplate well the in- 
convenience to which they will be-ex- 
a pofed, by acquiefcing in fo permicious 
“9 and difgraceful a practice. It promotes 
wed the intereft ef a few unworthy indivi- 
_ duals at the expenfe of the honeft, in- 
of duftrious part of the community. For, 
or if the government find the fources of 
of the revenue, already in operation, in- 
one adequate to the public expenditure, new 
oH. channels of fuppiy muft beopened. The 
wd people, by conniving at frauds in the 
sil colleétion of the impofts, are giving 
= themfelves no relief, but are in faé& in- 
i creafing their own burdens. 
ney Some men have fuch a falfe tafte in 
“% morals, as to feel no remorfe at praétifing 
a knavery againft the government. There 
eB js a feducing kind of fallacy in this idea. 
rect The reaion it is not generally exploded, 
y be and public knaves treated with the 
un fame contempt and abhorrence as pri- 
peo . 


vate, proceeds from the injury not be- 
ing fo ftriking and apparent. Men do 
not fo readily difcern the inconvenience, 
as to complain of the injuftice. Al! 
Vo. VII. No. Ill. 
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kinds of knavery, however, are 2 pub- 
lic difhonour and detriment; and all 
good men fhould make a common caufe 
in preventing and punifhing it in all 
fhapes and degrees. 

In the prefent ftate of our govern- 
ment, we cannot depend on the penal 
force of the laws alone. Virtuous citi- 
zens fhould have an underftanding with 
each other, and make it a point of ho- 
nour and ambition to eftablith a fair col- 
leGtion of the revenue. 

When a juft and honourable prac- 
tice has been a few months or years 
obferved, men will annex ideas of in- 
famy to every a&t of fraud committed 
againft the public treafury. The prof- 
perity of fociety depends more than is 
ufually imagined on the honeft habits 
of the people. There is fuch a connex- 
ion between different virtues, that when 
one prevails, it cherifhes and promotes 
many others. Honefty will prove fa- 
vourable to economy ; and by paying 
pun&tually what is demanded, there is 
lefs reafon to expeét an accumulation of 
demands. Virtuous and difcerning men 
muft therefore re‘oice to find a {pirit of 
honour and punétuality exifting in all 
tranfaétions relative to the public trea- 
fury. Nothing will more effectually 
contribute to this objeét, than good ex- 
amples and a general fentiment of dif- 
approbation, againft every fpecies of 
fraud or collufion that is difeovered. 

NUMBER XI. 

“The diverfity of interefts in the 
united ftates, under a wife government. 
will prove the cement of the union.” 

ORMERLY, it was the policy of 
Great Britain to diffeminate the 

idea, that the feveral colonies were too 
much divided by religion, manners, 
and cuftoms—by different interefts, and 
prejudices, more obftinate than interett, 
to affimilate and form a government of 
their own. It is not remarkable, that 
Britain fhould cherifh and diffufe an o- 
pinicn fo favourable to her power. And 
though we have reafon to lament, we 
have none: to wonder at, the degree of 
fuccefs, which attended her truly ma- 
ternal endeavours. ‘The intercourfe of 


the colonies with her was much greater 
Vv 
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than with one another. It is known 


. that people are very fufceptible of the 


opinions of thofe with whom they have 
dealings. Our dealings were with Bri- 
tain almoft exclufively: and we adopt- 
ed many of her favourite doétrines, 
with a docility and confidence, which, 
in fa&t, her conduét was calculated to 
infpire. The leading men, who gave a 
tone to the public fentiment in this coun- 
try, were Britons, or colonifts, as ar- 
dently attached, as Britons themfelves, 
to the connexion with the mother coun- 
try. ‘There was an apparent utility in 
this error, which not only made it plau- 
fible, but ftifled enquiry. Indeed the 
fubjeét, at that time, would better ftand 
the teft of difquifition than at prefent. 
The colonies were filling with new peo- 
ple, who were fo far from having adopt- 
ed the habits and manners of the more 
ancient fettlements, that they had not 
fufficiently affimilated to one another, 
to aflume a national charaéter. 

But it is unneceflary to enumerate all 
the caufes, which concurred to produce 
in the colonifts a fpirit of mutual ali- 
enation and diftruft. It is not to be 
doubted, that, in a long courfe of 
time, the produét of this’ curfed ‘eed 
wonld have been abundant. With in- 
finite mifchiefs, the war brought this 
good, it blafted its vegetation. How- 
ever, fome of thefe poifonous plants 
ftill infeft our fields; and are mingled 
with our harvefts, 

When we exprefs our furprife, that 
thefe repulfive prejudices continue to 
exift, we are defired to attend to the 
faéts, which it is pretended will ren- 
der them perpetual. 

It is afferted, that there is, at this 
day, fo great a diverfity between the 
different ftates, in point of religion, 
manners, habits, and interefts, as to 
render the adminiftration of a general 
government inconvenient, and perhaps 
impraéticable. Certainly this doétrine 
has not novelty to recommend it. For, 
ever fince the jealoufy of Britain adopt- 
ed the maxim, divide and govern, it 
has been inculcated by her miffionaries 
and profelytes, with all imaginable zeal 


nd folemnity, 


{Marchy 


Many appeal to the fuppofed faét, 
that the eaftern and fouthern ftates have 
oppofite interefts. Undoubtedly, a di- 
verfity of interefts is one of the moft 
fruitful fources of contention, and ha- 
tred. Too much ftrefs, however, is 
generally laid upon it. For fuch inter- 
efts though different are not always re- 
pugnant. The great modern improve- 
ment in government, is, to leave indi- 
viduals at liberty to feek their advan- 
tage their own way—partial to none, 
but prote&ting all. We cannot fubdi- 
vide a fociety fufficiently to avoid this 
fuppofed diverfity. The fmalleft will 
be found to comprehend jarring inter- 
efts; and to be formed by a congeries 
of heterogeneous and repulfive mate- 
rials, which, merely in confequence of 
being accumulated, tend to fermentation 
and diffolution. Indeed, we thall per- 
ceive that the intereft of each individual 
is exclufive of that of all others, until 
government combines them, and makes 
it the advantage of each one to advance 
the profperity of the whole. 

Uniformity of faith is an ufelefs chime- 
ra. Uniformity of interefts is equally 
fo. Diverfity in both produces difcuf- 
fion. Men refpeé one another's opini- 
ons, and become liberal: they enquire 
for and perhaps find truth. The ten- 
dency is, to roufe them from an indo- 
lent negle&t ef public bufinefs, and te 
check the natural pronenefs of all par- 
ties toexcefs. 

It is very certain that the employ- 
ments of the fouthern and eaftern ftates 
are different : but it isdenied that their 
interefts are incompatible. If the wealth 
and power of one do not tend to make 
the other weak and poor, it is difficult 
to conceive, why they fhould be mutu- 
ally jealous. Admitting the idea of fe- 
parate and hoftile powers, the aggran- 
difement of one ftate might well be 
alarming to her neighbours. But, 
thanks to the good fenfe of our coun- 
trymen, the new conflitution has ba- 
nifhed a principle of ftate policy which 
fhould make a patriot fhiver with hor- 
ror. In every other refpeét, each has 
an intereft in the profperity of the whole, 
If rice and indigo produce wealth, the 
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people and the taxable property are in- 
creafed. The confumption of dutied 
articles increafes. The New Hamp- 
fhire man is as much relieved and bene- 
fited as if the tax were raifed from his 
next county. The navigation and fith- 
ery of the ftates will furnifh the means 
of anavy, to protect the export of the 
ftaple articles. 

England and France are rivals in 
trade, as well as power, becaufe each 
endeavours to fupplant the other, in the 
fale of the like commodities. England 
would excel France in the filk manu- 
faéture. And France endeavours to 
beat her rival out of the woollen and 
hardware branches. Their vindiétive 
regulations have mutually injured each 
other infinitely more than either has 
benefited herfelf. But what foundation 
is there for fuch a competition in Ame- 
rica? Virginia raifes tobacco. New Eng- 
land never can become her competitor 
in that culture. The rice, indigo, and 
cotton are confined by nature to the 
more fouthern ftates. The culture of 
corn admits of no rivalry. The con- 
fumers will grow up to the market. 
For the human fpecies will increafe in 
every country, in proportion to the re- 
gular means of fubfiftence. 

A man, who fhould attempt to fow 
jealoufy among the New England ftates, 
or between Pennfylvania and NewJerfey, 
by alleging that they have feparate in- 
terefts, would certainly be laughed at. 
His fuccefs would not be fufficiently 
feared to make him detefted. Yet thefe 
are manufacturing ftates: and in every 
market, their people are contending for 
a preference. Thefe are the ftates, 
whom diverfity of interefts fhould di- 
vide. The market may be overftock- 
ed with fith, oil, or lumber. This will 
affect the dealers in thofe articles. But 
how can it affect the fale of tobacco? 

Theconclufion is, that no large coun- 
try in the world is fo little divided by 
eppofite interefts. The eaftern and fou- 
thern ftates are neceffary to one another : 
and nature has interpofed to forbid their 
becoming commercial rivals. What one 
raifes, the other wants: and when one 
profpers, all will partake. If the great 


ftaples fhould fail, navigation would 
decline. Should our own feamen and 
thipping be diminithed, the ftaple ftates 
might, and, in cafe of an European 
war, certainly would want a convey- 
ance for their valuable exports to the 
market. In peace and war, their trade 
would be merely paffive: the markets 
and purchafers would be chofen for 
them; and they would not be in a con- 
dition to feek the beft for themfelves. 
This is evinced by the great fuccefs and 
rapid growth of our Eaft India trade. 
By means of poffeffing thipping, fome 
of the ftates have fought, in the extre- 
mities of the earth, new markets for the 
fale of their butter and falted provif.ons, 
which would never have fought them. 

Without violent evidence, a patriot 
fhould not admit, that the interefts of 
the fouthern and eaftern parts of the 
union areoppofite. It will require fome 
reflexion to fupprefs his wonder, that, 
not only without evidence, but againft 
the moft palpable, it ever has been, the 
creed of the country. It is time tq 
think more juftly, and more rationally, 
which is the fame thing. The internal 
commerce of our country is the moft 
to be cherifhed. It affords the quickeft 
returns : and the profit is not divided, 
as that of foreign trade is, with ftran- 
gers. We ought to look forward with 
pleafure to the rapid extenfion of our 
home market, already vaft, and foon to 
beeome a world of our own. 

It appears then that no political evil 
is to be apprehended from the pretended 
diverfity of fouthern and eaftern inter- 
efts. It will be found, that there is as 
little to be apprehended from other fup- 
pefed caufes of divifion. The univerfal 
freedom in religious matters, which is 
not only allowed by the government, 
but incorporated into the conftitutions of 
the ftates, has rendered the people of 
this country lefs liable to difcord, on 
that account, than any other nation. 
The diverfity of manners and cuftoms 
is becoming lefs every day. The na- 
tional government will contribute to 
haften this progrefs, and to fix a ftand- 
ard for manners and language. The 
commercial intercourfe of the Kates is 
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increafing. Nothing unites men more 
than a concurrence in common fenti- 
ments and objeéts of puriuit. Every 
American holds liberty neareft his 
heart ; and depends on the aid of every 
other American to defend it. There 
ig nocountry, where the people are fo 
well agreed in their firft maxims, or fo 
deeply imprefled with a fenfe of the 
importance of them. 

If we confider the ftate of fome of the 
mot orderly governments in the world, 
we fhall find that they are much lefs 
homogeneous than our own. France is 
aétually divided into feveral diftinét pro- 
vinces, and thefe are ftill further di- 
vided by diftin& laws and cuftoms, and 
even by a different language. We 
are better acquainted with the Britith 
kingdoms. If the diverfity in queftion 
be incompatible with a common govern- 
ment, then the profperous ftate of that 
courtry will prove that there is no fuch 
diverfity: yet the fact is, that the nar- 
row territories of Britain and Ireland 
are inhabited by a people, in different 
ftages of civilization—who {peak feveral 
different languages—who glory in the 
victories obtained by their anceftors, 
when mutually hoitile—and whofe re- 
membrance of former injuries is embit- 
tered by mutual {corn and national ha- 
tred. ‘Till lately their interefts have 
been facrificed to commercial monopo- 
lies, and the rights, as men [of a large 
proportion of the inhabitants of the lat- 
ter ifland,] abridged by a policy which 
continued to be jealous, after it had 
ceafed to be vindi&tive. Theircuftoms, 
manners, and principles of government, 
and religion, are, apparently, the leatt 
likely to affimilate together. The Scotch 
highlanders, the people of the ifles, the 
Welch, the wild* Lith, and the Eng- 

NOTE. 

© What can this writer mean by this 
opprobrious, this ill-founded, this ultbe- 
val epithet? Wild, applied to nations, 
means favage, barbarous, uncivilized: 
and can shis writer be fo uninformed us 
to fuppofe thefe terms applicable to any 
part of the nation he has thus fligmatized ? 
If be draw his information from that 
contemptible puppy, Richard Twifs, be 
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lith, the oppreffed catholics, the per- 
fecuted Jacobites, the diffenters, and 
epifcopalians, are furely more unfit to 
become one people, than the citizens of 
the fouthern and northern ftates. Yet 
all thefe people are approximating : and 
it is a queftion, whether, in a courfe 
of time, not very remote, there will re- 
main any traces of difcrimination. That 
event is of the lefs importance,as in fact, 
with all the fuppofed diverfity of inter- 
efts and opinions, that kingdom is one 
of the moft profperous and bett govern 
ed of any in the world. It is certain, 
that it has been believed in that coun- 
try, and many feemed to derive a ma- 
lignant pleafure from the belief, that 
the people of America, though indepen- 
dent, were fo unfortunately circum- 
ftanced that they would not govern 
themielves. 

If we did not know that the paffions 
and prejudices of men make them blind 
to the moft obvious truths, we fhould 
wonder how Englifhmen could be du- 
ped by an hypothefis, which ts fo abun- 
dantly refuted by their own experience. 
If the Americans cannot preferve their 
national govcrnment, it 1s not becaufs 
they are too unlike to affimilate, or 
that they want the acutene(s and vigour 
of mind to perceive and eftablith the 
principles of a wile government. It 
is becaufe habit, which is nature to an 
enlightened people, and is more, is ne- 
ceflity to an ignorant one, has not ac- 
quired its ordinary authority over the 
mind. We have been accuftomed to 
diitinét, independent governments. We 
have net been ufed to think nationally 
—to confider ourtelves as an indivifible 
whole ; other nations reverence the an- 
tiquity of their inftitutions—even thofe, 

NOTE. 
may poffibly find fome faint fhadow for 
bis ajperfion: but if he conjult Young, 
Campbell, and other enlightened foreign- 
ers, who bave written on the affairs of 
that long-mifreprejented country, be will 
difcover his error—he will blufh for the 
infinuation he bas unguardedly thrown 
out—and if be poffe/s any degree of can- 
dour, be will not hejitate to apologize 
Sor it.—C, , 
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which are oppreffive, are borne with- 
out repining and almoft without 
pain—becaufe they are ufed to bear 
them: the neck, grown callous, is no 
longer galled with the yoke. Antiqui- 
ty and ftate craft have involved the 
powers and principles of government in 
myftery. The veneration of the public 
is heightened by obfcurity ; andthough 
a magiftrate, who fhould ufurp power, 
would probably be ruined, yet oppoti- 
tion to lawful authority would ftrike the 
people with horror. 

In this country, things are on a dif- 
ferent footing. We have feen the be- 
ginning of our government. We have 
demolifhed one, and fet up another ; and 
we think without terror of the procefs. 
It has neither antiquity, nor myftery. 
Inftead of being protected, almoft every 
good man has aided in propping a tot- 
tering authority. He has felt the weight 
of his individual ftrength and counfels. 
Government has leaned upon the peo- 
ple ; and a wife and virtuous people 
have adopted a conftitution worthy of 
themfelves. Already it has procured 
us the refpe&t of Europe. Let us learn 
to reverence it as the glory and fafe- 
guard of our country. Every people 
has a partial fondnefs for its own coun- 
try. National pride and prejudice are 
found to be as ftrong, and unchange- 
able in favour of the moft wretched terri- 
tory,as of the moit fertile and falubrious. 

Though nature have covered the earth 
with barrenneis, and the air with pef- 
tilence, and though fociety be ftill more 
eurfed with defpotifm, the people will 
refent reflexions on their country, as 
the crueleft of all infults ; and will con- 
fider exile from it, as the moft deplor. 
able of all misfortunes. How well 
then fhould a people love their country, 
which they govern and nature favours ! 
Reafon and time will concur in making 
the Americans reverence and love their 
government. Before this fhall be ef- 
fe€ted, the danger to the national go- 
vernment will not {pring from the di- 
verfity of manners, cuftoms and in- 
terefts, Almoft every event of our 
hiftory has contributed fomething to 
difpo.e the public mind to enthufiafm. 
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Effay on the falutary effc&: of difrefs. 14g 


The ruin of mof republics has been 
caufed by fits of honeft frenzy, during 
which they deftroy the pillars of their 
own fecurity. The more diverfe and 
hoftile the interefts and opinions of the 
people are, the lefs are they all liable, 
at the fame moment, to the agency of 
this caufe. For in this cafe, the torrent 
of enthufiafm would be confined within 
the channel which it might firft take. 
The ray, in paffing through another 
medium, would be refraéted, and final- 
ly lo. Oppofite and equal forces would 
deftroy each other. But our people 
reafon and aé fo nearly alike, that they 
will be heated at the fame moment. 
They are ali conduétors for the elestri- 
cal fluid, which paffes fo unaccountably 
through the mind, and communicates 
fo intenfe an heat in its paflage. 

It is not intended to deduce from 
hence, that the national government 
will not endure. It is merely to expofe 
the fallacy of the opinion, that we are 
too unlike, and too much divided in 
point of interefts, to maintain one na- 
tional government. ‘This opinion has 
long been painful to the patriotifin of 
many fenfible men. 

It is equally to be hoped that the great 
extent of the country, the good fenfe of 
the people, which is every day more 
and more enlightened by {cience, and 
the wife and profperous adminiftration 
of the government, will be found fuffi- 
cient to give it ftability. 

0-@eOS=2>-0- 
On ~ Squier effects of diftrefs. 

R contemplates the va- 

rious calamities that fill the 

world, and the ftill more numerous ave- 
nues, by which we are expofed to dif. 
trefs, will be deeply affefted with a fenfe 
of the mifery of man. In this furvey, 
we need not fearch for remote and dif. 
tant evils ; we need not crowd our ima. 
ginations with the horrors of war—the 
progrefs of armies—or the defolation ®f 
ftates. In the moft familiar walks of 
life, we may meet with miferies, at which 
humanity muft bleed—fcenes of diftrefs 
lie open on every fide—in every quarter 
we hear thegroans of the dying, and 
lamentations for the dead. In the mais 
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of mankind, we can fcarcely fele&t an in- 
dividual, in whofe bofom there does not 
rankle unpublifhed griefs : and could we 
look into the hearts of the moft tranquil, 
we fhould often find them a prey to un- 
pitied regrets, tern with anxiety, and 
bleeding with difappointment. 

Retiring from this melancholy {peéta- 
cle without looking any further, we 
might be ready to confider the world as 
a great nurfery of difeafe—a vaft re- 
ceptacle of miferies—filled with beings, 
whom providence has endued with fen- 
fibilities to fuffer, rather than capacities 
to enjoy: but to him who views the mo- 
ral influence of afflitions—the evils they 
are intended tocorreét—and the benefits 
they import—they will appear in a very 
different light. He will confider them 
as at once the punifhment of vice, and 
the cure of it. Sorrow is indeed the off- 
{pring of guilt—but the parent of wif- 
dom. Stern in her afpect, and fevere in 
her deportment, the is however fent on a 
meflage of mercy. She is deftined to fol- 
low in the footiteps of Temptation ; to 
break her enchantments ; to expofe her 
delufions ; and to deliver from thraldom 
fuch as are entangled in her fnares, or 
are fleeping in her arms. Whoever 
furveys the courfeof his paft life, with 
a view to remark the falfe fteps he has 
taken in it, will find, that, as they have 

from indifcretion, they have 
been recalled by diftrefs. 

To every obje&t, our attachment is 
proportioned to the pleafures we have 
received, or expect to receive from it: 
and the paffion will continue to be che- 
rifhed, as long as the recollection of the 
objects calls up ideas of pleafure rather 
than of pain. Now every vicious purfuit 
is founded in indulgence, and is guided 
by impulfe. To the licentious and aban- 
doned, therefore, there is no profpect of 
the termination of their vices, till, by 
the aftual experience of the miferies they 
inflié&t, they convey to the mind, more 
fentiments of averfion than of love. From 
that moment, the enchantment is difpel- 
led—the falfe colours are ftripped off— 
and they will be regarded as fpecious 
deformities, and real dangers. Miulti- 
trdes, who could never be perfuaded by 
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the calls of intereft, or the voice of con- 
viction, to reftrain the licence of their 
paflions, and abandon their cenfurable 
purfuits, have been reclaimed by the lath 
of adverfity. The decays ef hedlth— 
the defertion of friends—and the negleé& 
of the world, have not unfrequently fof- 
tened thofe hard {pirits to whom the 
charms of virtue have been difplayed in 
vain. 

Nor is forrow lefs effectual in the cor- 
rection of foibles, than the extin&tion 
of vice. Cleander, in other refpeéts a 
man of virtue and honour, had, from 
his infancy, accuftomed himéelf to the 
unbounded indulgence of his tongue. 
Upon all occafions, he trod upon the ve- 
ry brink of decorum. A total ftranger 
to the delicacy of friendthip, which ge- 
nerally hides the faults it cannot correst 
—his ridicule was turned on the imper- 
fe&tions of his friends and his enemies, 
with indifcriminate feverity. The fplen- 
dor of diftinguifhed virtue, which cafts 
at a diftance the reproaches of the world, 
and almoft fan&tifies the blemithes of an 
luftrious character, exempted no foibles 
from the fcourge of Cleander ; but ra- 
ther quickened his acutenefs to remark, 
and his afperity to expofe them, as it 
furnithed a difplay of his penetration, 
in difcovering imperfections, where there 
appeared to the world nothing but un- 
mingled excellence. It was, indeed, his 
chief delight to remark the fhades of a 
brilliant charaéter, and to pourtray, 
with exaétnefs, the fecret gradations of 
excellence, by which it fell thert of per- 
feétion : yet in Cleander, this conduét 
by no means fprang from the envy of 
fuperior worth, or the malignant defire 
of degrading every one tohis own level. 
He poffefled the magnanmnity of a vir- 
tuous mind ; and difdained to leffen his 
inferiority by any other means than that 
of honeft emulation. It had its bafis in 
a tafte for ridicule, and the pride of wit. 
This deportment could not fail to iffue 
in perplexity and diftrefs. His enemies 
eonfidered him as akind of beaft of prey, 
a favage of thedefart, whom they were 
authorifed to wound by every weapon. of 
offence, fome by open defamation, and 
fome by poifoned arrows in the dark, 
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His friends began fo look upon him 
with alienation and diftruft, efteeming 
their charaéters too facred to be fuf- 
pended for the {port of an individual, 
on the breezy point of levity and wit. 
His appearance was a fignal for general 
complaint : and he could fcarcely enter 
into company, hoping to enjoy the un- 
mingled pleafures of focial converfe, but 
he had innumerable jealoufies to allay, 
and mifunderftandings tofet right. He 
was every where received with marks of 
difguft ; met with refentment, for which 
he could not account ; and was every day 
obliquely infulted, for carelefs ftrokes 
of fatire, of which he retained no recol- 
le&tion. Wherever he turned himéelf, 
he found his path was ftrewed with 
thorns ; and that even thofe who admi- 
red his wit, fecretly vilified his charac- 
ter, and fhrunk from his acquaintance. 
His fcars began to bleed on every fide : 
his reputation was tarnifhed : his faireft 
profpeéts were blafted : and Cleander at 
length awoke from his delufion, con- 
vinced, when it was too late, of a leffon 
he had often been taught in vain, “ that 
the attachments of friendfhip, and the 
tranquility of life, are too valuable to be 
facrificed to a blaze of momentary ad- 
miration.” 

A confideration of the benefit of af- 
fliGtions fhould teach us to bear them pa- 
tiently, when they fall to our lot ; and 
to be thankful to heaven, for having 
planted {uch barriers around us, to re- 
ftrain the exuberance of our follies, and 
our crimes, 

Let thefe facred fences be removed— 
exempt the ambitious from difappoint- 
ment, and the*guilty from remorfe— 
let luxury go unattended with difeafe— 
and indifcretion lead us@nto no embar- 
raflments or, diftrefles—our vices would 
range without control, and the impetuo- 
fity of our paffions have no bounds— 
every family would be filled with ftrife— 
every nation with carnage—and a deluge 
of calamities would break in upon us, 
which would produce more mifery im 
a year, than is infliéted by the hand of 
providence in the lapfe of ages. 

New York, December 5, 1789. 


African magnanimity. 

ITH refpeét to noble fenti- 

ments, and manly virtues, there 
have been numerous inftances among 
the blacks, which would do honour to 
the moft civilized and dignified nations. 
We hall jut mention one of this fort— 
a ftriking inftance of friendthip, forti- 
tude, and hofpitality, fuch as, perhaps, is 
not in many cafes to be exceeded in the 
hiftory of mankind. In captain Sea- 
grave’s account of his voyage tu Gui- 
nea, he relates that 2 New Engiand 
floop, tradmg there in 1752, left its fe- 
cond mate, William Murray, fick oa 
fhore, and failed without him: Murray 
was at the houfe of a black, named Cud. 
jo, with whom he had contracted an aca 
quaintance during their trade. He reco- 
vered : and the floop being gone, ke 
continued with his black friend, until 


fome other opportunity fhould offer for 


his getting home. In the mean while, a 
Dutch fhip came into the road ; and 
fome of the blacks going on board her, 
were treacheroufly feized, and carried 
off as flaves. ‘Their relations and friends, 
tranfported with fudden rage, ran to 
the houfe of Cudjo, to take revenge, by 
killing Murray. Cudjo ftopped them at 
the door ¢ and demanded what they 
wanted ? ** the white men,” faid they, 
** have carried away our brothers and 
fons: and we will kill all white men : 
give us the white man, that you keep in 
your houfe : for we will kill him.” 
“* Nay,” faid Cudjo; * the white men, 
that carried away your brothers, are 
badmen : kill them, when you can catch 
them : but this white man is a good man ¢ 
and you muft not kill hun.” “ But he 
is awhite man,” they cried, “ the white 
men are all bad: wewail kill them all.” 
‘* Nay,” fays he, “ you muft notkilla 
man that has done no harm, only for 
being white: this man is my friend : 
my houfe is his fort ; and I am his fol- 
dier ; you muft kill me, before you can 
kill him : what good man will ever 
come again under my roof, if I let my 
floor be ftained with a good man’s 
blood ?”"—The negroes, feeing his refo- 
huuon, and being couvinced by his dil- 
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courfe, that they were wrong, went 
away afhamed. Ina few days, Murray 
ventured abroad again with Cudijo ; 
when feveral of them took him by the 
hand ; and told kim they were glad they 
had not killed him ; for as he was a good 
(meaning an innocent) man, their god 
would have been -angry, and would 
have fpoiled their fifhing. ‘ I relate 
this,” fays captain Seagrave, to thew, 
that fome among thefe black people, have 
a ftrong fenfe of jufticeand honour, and 
thateven the moft brutal among them, 
are capable of feeling the force of rea- 
fon, and of being influenced by a fear 
of God (if the knowledge of the true 
God fhould be introduced among them) 
fince even the fear of a falfe god, when 
their rage fubfided, was not without its 
good effect.” 
ot > D\ -o~ 
Singular circumfianee. 
N 1747, a man was broken alive on 
the wheel at Orleans, for a highway 
robbery : and not having friends to bu- 
ry his body, when the executioner con- 
cluded he was dead, he gave him to a 
furgeon, who had him carried to his 
anatomical theatre, as a fubjeét to lec- 
ture on. Thethighs, legs, and arms, of 
this unhappy wretch, had been broken ; 
yet, on the furgeon’s coming to examine 
him, he found him reviving ; and, by the 
application of proper cordials he was 
foon brought to his f{peech. 

The furgeon and his pupils, moved 
by the fufferings and folicitations of the 
robber, determined on attempting his 
eure: but he was fo mangled, that his 
two thighs, and one of his arms, were 
amputated. Notwithftanding this muti- 
Jation, and the lofs of blood, he reco- 
vered: and in this fituation, the fur- 
geon, by his own defire, had him con- 
veyed in acart 50 leagues from Orleans, 
where, as he faid, he intended to gain 
his livelihood by begging. 

His fituation was on the ‘road fide, 
clofe by a wood + and his deplorable 
conditien excited compafhion from all 
who faw him. In his youth, he had 
ferved in the army : and he now pafled 
for a foldier, who had loft his limbs by a 
cannon fhot. 
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A drover, returning from market, 
where he had been felling cattle, was fo- 
licited by the robber for charity ; and, 
being moved by compaffion, threw him 
a piece of filver. ** Alas!” faid the rob- 
ber, “ I cannot reach it—you fee [have 
neitherarms nor legs,” for he had con- 
cealed his arm, which had been preferv- 
ed, behind his back: ‘* fo, for the fake 
of heaven, put your charitable donation 
into my pouch.” 

The drover approached him : and, as 
he ftooped to reach up the money, the 
fun fhining, he faw a fhadow on the 
ground, which caufed him to look up; 
when he perceived the arm of the beggar 
elevated over his head, and his hand 
grafping a fhort iron bar. He arrefted 
the blow in its defcent ; and feizing the 
robber, carried him to his cart, into 
which having thrown him, he drove off 
to the next town, which was very near, 
and brought his prifoner before a ma- 
giftrate. 

On fearching him, a whiftle was found 
in his pocket ; which naturally induced 
a fufpicion, that he had accomplices in 
the wood : the magiftrate, therefore, in- 
ftantly ordered a guard to the place 
where the robber had been feized ; and 
they arrived within half an hour after 
the murder of the drover had been at- 
tempted. 

The guard having concealed them- 
felves behind different trees, the whiltle 
was blown, the found of which was re- 
markably fhrill and loud : and another 
whiftle was heard from under ground, 
three men at the fame inftant rifing from 
the midft of a bufhy clump of brambles, 
and other dwarf fhrubs. The foldiers 
fired on them, and they fell. The buth- 
es were fearched, and a defcent difco- 
vered into a cave. Here were found three 
young girls and a boy. The girls were 
kept for the offices of fervants, and the 
purpofes of luft; the boy, fcarcely 12 
years of age, was fon to one of the rob- 
bers. The girls in giving evidence de- 
pofed, thatthey had lived three years in 
the cave; thatthey had been kept there 
by force from the time of their captivity ; 
that dead bodies were frequently ¢ar- 
ried into the cave, tripped, and buried ; 


























and that the old foldier was carried out 
every dry day ; and fat by the road fide 
for two or three hours. 

On this evidence, the murdering men- 
dicant was condemned to fuffer a fecond 
execution on the wheel. As but one arm 
remained, it was to be broken by feveral 
ftrokes in feveral places : and a coup de 
grace being denied, he lived in tortures 
for near fivedays. When dead, his body 
was burned to afhes, and ftrewed be- 
fore the winds of heaven. 


$4 SD] --4> 
Murder difcovered. 


N the year 1689, there lived in Pa- 

ris, a woman of fafhion, called lady 
Mazel. Her houfe was large, and three 
ftories high. In a {mall room, parti- 
tioned off from the hall, flept the valet 
de chambre, whofe name was le Brun. 
On the floor up ane pair of ftairs, was 
the lady’s own chamber, which was in 
the front of the houfe. The key of this 
chamber was ufually taken out of the 
door, and laidon a chair, by the fervant 
who was laft with the lady ; who, pull- 
ing the door after her, it fhut witha 
fpring, fo that it could not be opened 
from without. On the fecond floor, 
flept the abbe Poulard. 

On the 27th of November, being Sun- 
day, le Brun, the valet, attended his 
lady to church; then went to another 
himfelf; and, after fupping with a 
friend, went home chearful, as he had 
been all the afternoon. 

Lady Mazel fupped with the abbe 
Poulard as ufual; and about eleven 
o'clock went to her chamber, where fhe 
was attended by her maids : and before 
they left her, le Brun came to the door, 
after which one of the maids laid the 
key of the chamber door on the chair 
next it. They then went out: and le 
Brun following them, fhut the door 
after him. In the morning, he went 
to market: he then went home, and 
tranfaéted his cuftomary bufinefs. At 
nine o’clock, he expreffed great fur- 
prife, that his lady did not get up, as 
fhe ufually rofe at feven. He went to 
his wife’s lodging, which was in the 
neighbourhood ; and told her he was 
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uneafy that his Iady’s bell had no* 
rung. He then went home again; and 
found the fervants in great confterna- 
tion, at hearing nothing of their lady. 
And when one faid, he feared fhe had 
been feized with an apoplexy, le Brun 
faid ‘* it muft be fomething worfe : my 
mind mifgives me: for I found the 
ftreet door open laft night, after all the 
family were in bed.” 

A fmith being brought, the door was 
broken open: and le Brun entering 
firft, ran to the bed, and after calling 
feveral times, he drew back the cur- 
tains, and faid, “‘ O ! my lady is mur- 
dered !** He then went into the ward- 
robe: and took up the ftrong box, 
which being heavy, he faid, “ She has 
not been robbed : how is this ?” 

A furgeon then examined the body, 
which was covered with no lefs than 
fifty wounds. They found in the bed, 
which was full of blood, a fcrap of a 
cravat of coarfe lace, and a napkin, 
made into a night cap, which was bloo- 
dy, and had the family mark on it: 
and from the wounds on the lady's 
hands, it appeared the had ftruggled 
hard with the murderer, which obliged 
him to cut the mufcles before he could 
difengage himéfelf. 

The key of the chamber was gon- 
from the feat by the door : but no marks 
of violence appeared on any of the 
doors: nor were there any figns of a 
robbery ; as a large fum of money, 
and all the lady's jewels, were found in 
the ftrong box. 

Le Brun being examined, faid, that 
after he had left the maids on the ftairs, 
he went down into the kitchen: he laid 
his hat and the key of the ftreet door on 
the table ; and fitting down by the fire 
to warm himfelf, he fell afleep ; that 
he flept, as he thought, about an hour, 
and going to lock the ftreet door, he 
found it open; that he locked it, and 
took the key of it to his chamber, 

On trying the bloody night-ci on 
le Brun’s head, it was found to fit hia 

exactly : and fufpicions of guilt arifing, 
he was committed to prifon. On his 
trial, it feemed as if the lady was mur- 
dered by fome perfon let in by ie Brun, 
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for that purpofe. None of the locks 
had been forced: and his own ftory of 
finding the ftreet door open, was inter- 
preted as a firong proot of his guilt ; 
and that he had an accomplice was 
inferred, becaufe part of the cravat 
found in bed was difcovered not to be 
like his: but the maids depofed they 
had wathed fuch a cravat for one Berry, 
who had been a footman to the lady, 
and was turned away for robbing her. 

Le Brun in his behalf had nothing to 
oppofe to thole ftrong circumftances, 
but an uniformly good character, which 
he had maintained during nineteen ycars 
he had ferved his lady ; and that he was 
generally efteemed a good hufband, a 
good father, and a good fervant. It 
was therefore refolved to put him to tor- 
ture, which was done with fuch feveri- 
ty, that he died the week after, of the 
hurts he had received, declaring his in- 
nocence to the lait. 

About a month afier, notice was fent 
from the povott of Sens, that a dealer in 
horfes had lately fet up there, by the 
name of John Garlet, but his true 
name was found to be Berry, and that 
he had been a footman in Paris. In 
confequence of this he was taken up. 
On fearching him, a gold watch was 
found in his poffetiion, which proved to 
be lady Mazel’ Being brought to 
Paris, a perfon {wore to feeing hun go 
out of lady Mazel’s, the night the was 
killed : anda barber fwore to fhaving 
him the next morning. On obferving 
his hands very much feratched, Berry 
taid he had been king 

On thefe circumitances, he was con- 
demned to be put to torture. On being 
tortured, he coniciTed, he and le Brun 
had undertaken to rob and murder la ly 
Mazel: but when brought to the place 
of execution, he confefled that he had 
come to Paris the Wednefday before the 
and the next 
Friday evening went into the houfe un- 


1 caf. 


murder was committed : 
perceived, and got into one of the lofts, 
where he lay until Sunday mornimg, 
fubfifting on apples and bread which he 
had in his pockets, that about eleven, 
on Sunday morning, when he knew the 


mals, he ftole down 


lidy had gene 
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to her chamber; and the door being 
open, got under the bed, where he con- 
tinued until the afternoon, when lady 
Mazel went to church; that knowing 
fhe would not come back foon, he got 
from under the bed, and made a cap 
of a napkin, which lay on a chair, and 
then fat down by the fire, until he heard 
the coach drive into the court yard, 
when he again got under the bed, and 
remained there; that lady Mazel hav- 
ing been in bed about an hour, he got 
from under i*, and demanded her mo- 
ney; that fhe began to cry out, and 
attempted to ring ; upon which he ftab- 
bed her ; and that the refifting with all 
her ftrength, he repeated his ttabs until 
fhe was dead ; that he then took the key 
of the wardrobe cupboard from the 
bed's head—opened this cuphboard— 
found the key of the ftrong box—open - 
ed it—and took all the gold he could 
find ; that he then locked the cupboard, 
and replaced the key atthe bed’s head ; 
took his hat from under the bed, and 
left the napkin in it ; took the key of 
the chamber off the chair, and let 
himfelf out, and finding the ftreet door 
only on the fingle lock, he opened it, 
went out, and left it open. 

Thus was the veil removed from the 
deed of darkneis; and all the arcum- 
ftances, condemned le Brun, 
were accounted for, c« nfittes tly with 


which 


his innocence. From the whole ftory,the 
reader will perceive how fallible human 
reafon is: and the humane wil] agree, 
that in fuch cafes, even im } 
ought to be admutted, 


man fhould be condemne 


yr 0a 


rather than a 


i, who may 


hiitees 


pothbly be innocent. 
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Method of prefervimg fruit, of different 
hinds, in a@ jreje fate, about twelve 
months, for which a premium, of tem 

guineas, was lately groem, by the 

Dublin fociety, te Agnior lemace Ba- 

cujcgna. 


T is neceffary to pull the fruit two 
or three days before vou heen the 
proce! 
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Take care not to | ic the frust, 
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and to pull them before they be quite 
Tipe. 

Spread them on a little clean ftrax, 
to dry them. Thus is beit dome on a 
parious floor, leaving the windows 
open, to admit frefth ar, fo that ail the 
moifture on the thin of the fru:t, may 
be perfectly dried away. 

Pears and apples take three days— 
ftrawberries only twenty-four hours. The 
latter fhould be taken up on a filver 
three-pronged fork, and the alk cut 
off without touching them ; as the lead 
preffure will caule them to rot. Take 
only the largeit and taweit trum. Thos 
is the moft tender and difficult fruit to 
preferve: bet, if done with attenueon, 
will keep fix months: there mult not 
be more than a pound unm each jar. 

Choole a commen carthen jar, with 
a flopper of the fame, which will fit 
clofe. 

The pears and apples, when forted, 
as before, muft be wrapped up fepa 
rately, in foft wrapping paper. Twit 
st cloiely about the fruit. Then bev 
clean ftraw at the bottom, and a leye: 
of fruit; then a laver of fraw; and fo 
en, till your vweflel be full: but you 
muft not put more than a doren in each 
jar; if more, ther werght will bruale 
thofe at the bott 

Peaches and apricots are bef? fore 
up, wrapped cach m ioft paper, and 


fine fhred paper, between the fruit, and 
alfo the lavers. Grapes muft be fore 
inthe ‘ar, with fine fared paper, wach 
wil keep one trom touching the other, 

Five os fa 


Defcriptsen of the frof-comiuZer 


roim, of grating wax, w beR: let 
none of it get « the wr, whch i to 
be placed m a temperate cella Re 
fure to fouth your procels im the lait 
quarter of the moon 

Deo not preis the frat, as apy imece 


runing oul, wouki (pou aes below. 
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Defcriptren of the frof.comhete for 
preventing the diegoms af trees from 
beumg defireyed by the trop 

HE fre@ corducto s made 


ther of fhraw mp. It vs to 
be twifted round the @em of the tree, and 
the cmd of ut to be fenk mm a tub, of 
lome other veflel, filed with weil water , 


the tak: i of whe 5 cal he cahiy chedt 


ed, by fiaeng a fall fone of wenght to 
the end of the {. Owe tub wall tery 
tor a number of trees, Ranclony et 
gethes . For t rut hg up a wal, 
be carcful to j t » tree, ana on 
iuch a poltion a4 not w fhwitered by 
the hmmba of the tree, that the tro@ 
ar ha »y > ope. ale 
on, ” any f 
Gia 

Ir pat y great a nage 
to th ers, ; ave ont i wily 
im the ring ive ppear , 
ain Ai tin ¢ p tw 
: The ' Van 
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in the tubs with condu&tors, was as 
thick as a finger. 
-0- See 
Medical cafe. 

WO children, between three and 

four years old, were taken, about 
noon of the fame day, with an unufual 
weaknefs of the lower limbs, which foon 
increafed to almoft an entire difufe of 
them—together with a coldnefs and in- 
fenfibility of the legs and arms. Lofs 
of fpeech enfued (difcoverable by fre- 
quent inarticulate mutterings) a con- 
ftant grappling, or catching with the 
hands, at imaginary objeéts—a remark- 
able wildnefs of looks, and avery weak 
and {mall pulfe. Sufpeéting, from the 
fymptoms, that they had eaten the feeds 
of the ftrammonium, or what, in this 
country, is generally called the Jame- 
fton, or Jimfton-weed ; about fix o° 
clock on the evening of the fame day, 
at which time I was called to thefe chil- 
dren, I ordered half a grain of emetic 
tartar, and fix grains of ipecacuanha, to 
be given to each of them. 

The medicine, in neither cafe, hav- 
ing excited vomiting, aéted as a britk 
purgative; and a confiderable quantity 
of the feeds before mentioned, were 
brought away, {welled a little beyond 
the ordinary fize. On the following 
morning, they were relieved of all the 
beforementioned fymptoms : a {mall fe- 
ver only was the effeé&t, which foon left 
them, without further application. 

Should a fimilar cafe occur, where 
the advice of a phyfician cannot be had, 
I would recommend, on the firft ap- 
pearance of the fymptoms, fome aétive 
emetic—if that fhould be delayed for 
feveral hours, a purge will be a good 
fuccedaneum—for at that ftage, itis pro- 
bable, that either the poifon has been 
thrown into the bowels, or that the 
ftomach has been rendered paralytic, 
and incapable of being aéted upon. 

Euisua C. Dick. 

Alexandria, Nov. 19, 1789. 


-- 2 @-0- 


An excellent dye. 
N Germany, an excellent and cheap 
dye has been invented by mr. Wol- 
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ger, adapted to woollen and cotton ma- 
nufaétures. 

It cenfifts fimply of the feeds of the 
red trefoil—a plant very common in 
this country—and employed to feed 
horfes and cattle. 

A decoétion of thefe feeds is mixed 
with different mineral fubftances ; and 
the dyes produced are very beautiful, 
and of a great variety. 

Amongft thefe are yellows and greens 
of different fhades, as alfo citron and 
orange colours. 

Thefe dyes refift the aétion of the 
fubftances, with which trials are ufually 
made, much better than the common 
dyes ; and promife many advantages, if 
adopted, to the manufactures of this 
country. 

~~- @o-o- 
Population of Maffachu/etts. 
HERE were in the ftate of Maffa- 
chufetts, in the year 1763, twe 
hundred and fifty-two thoufand, five 
hundred and feventeen fouls: in 1783, 
three hundred and fifty-feven thoufand, 
five hundred and ten: increafe in 
twenty years (eight of which were war 
time) one hundred and four thou- 
fand, nine hundred and ninety-three 
fouls, 
-0- 2@S@-o- 
BILLS OF MORTALITY, &c. 


Salem, Maffachufetts, 1788. 


Died under two years, 47 
Between 2 and 10, 13 
10 and 20, 5 

20 and 30, 18 

30 and 40, 14 

40 and 50, 10 

50 and 60, 5 

60 and 70, 6 

70 and 80, 14 

82 and go, 3 

135 

Died in January, 13 
February, 7 

March, 18 

38 
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Brought forward 38 
Died in April, 11 
May, 3 
June, 4 
July, 9 
Augut, 9 
September, 15 
Oétober, 13 
November, 16 
December, 12 
135 
Died, of males, 67 
of females, 68 
ftillborn, 6 
141 

-0- @@ @~-0o- 

Newbury port, 1788. 
Baptifed, 128 
Died, 113 

Increafe 15 
-0- @@@~t 
New London, 1788. 
Born, of males, 80 
females, 53 
138 
Died, of males, 12 
females, 17 
29 
Increafe 109 
1 SDS“ 
Middletown (Connefticut) Firfl fociety, 
1788. 
Born, males, 26 
females, 28 
54 
Died, males, 16 
females, 9 
25 
Increafe 19 







Bills of mortality, Gc. 1ST 


Philadelphia, 1788, 

chrift. buried 
St. Paul's congregation, 51 24 
Swedes, 9 15 
Firft prefbyterian, 40 36 
Second do. 43 26 
Third do. 125 33 
Scotch do. 13 6 
Moravians, é 6 
German lutherans, 42" #4157 
German reformed, 180 72 
Catholics, 225 145 


Chrift church & St. Peter’s, 174 126 


1285 646 
N. B. During the above period, there 
were buried of the quakers, 136 
Free quakers, 12 
. Baptifts, 14 
Jews, 2 

In the ftranger’s burying ground, 
whites, 62 
Blacks, 163 
389 

Mr SOD~-0- 


An account of the burials in the united 
churches of Chrift church and St. Pe- 
ter’s, in Philadelphia, from December 
25, 1787, to December 25, 17388. 


Buried, under one year, ar 
From 1 to 3 27 
3 tos $ 

5 to 10 3 

10 to 20 3 

20 to 30 7 

30 to 40 13 

40 to 50 19 

50 to 60 7 

60 to 7e 17 

7° to 80 3 

80 to 90 7 


The difeafes and cafualties for the above 
period in Chrift church and St. Peter's 
congregation. 

Apoplexy 

Bilious cholic 

Childbed 

Cramp 

Dropfy 

Drowned 

Decay 42 

Fits 
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Fever 
Flux 
Hives 
Hooping cough 
{mpofthume 
Killed 
Locked jaw 
Mortification 
Nervous fever 
Old age 
Purging and vomiting 1 
Pleurily 
Palfy 
Small-pox 
Sore-throat 
Suddenly 
Teeth and worms 
£4 DDS] + 41> 


Number of flaves in the British Weft In- 
dia iflands, 1788. 
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In Jamaica, 3 74,000 
Barbadoes, 80,000 
Antigua, 36,000 
Grenada and Grenadines, 30,000 
St. Chriftopher’s, 27,030 
St. Vincent's, 15,000 
Dominica, 15,000 
Anguilla, Tortola, &c. 14,000 
Nevis, 10,000 
Montierrat, 9,000 





Total, 410,000 
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Negroes imported from Africa into the 
ifland of Famaica, and exported from 
thence yearly, between the 2d Sept. 
1702, and the 31ff Dec. 1778. 
Years. Ships. Imports. Exports. 


1702 5 843 327 
1703 14 2740 431 
ryo4 16 4120 221 
1705 16 35°03 1669 
1706 14 3804 1086 
1707 15 3358 897 
1708 2 6627 1379 
1709 10 2234 1275 
1719 15 3662 4191 
1711 26 6724 1532 
1712 15 4128 1903 
1713 19 4378 2712 
IT 14 24 57%9 35°7 





51,910 18,180 
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Years. Ships. Imports. Exports, Y 
Brought forward 51,910 18,180 B 
1715 10 2372 1089 3 
1716 24 6361 2872 7 
1717 29 755% 3153 ye. 
1718 27 6253 2247 17 
1719 25 5120 3161 17 
1720 23 5064 2815) 17 
1y21 17 3735 1637 "7 
1722 41 $469 3263 37 
1723 30 6324. 4674 17 
1724 25 6852 3449 17 
1725 41 10297 3588 17 
1726 50 11703 4112 47 
1727 17 3876 1555 " 
1728 20 5350 986 
1729 40 10499 4326 
1730 43 1O104 5222 
1738 = 45 ~=—«:10079 5708 E. 
1732 57. 33552 5288 
1733 37 7413 5176 
1734 20 4570 1666 B: 
1735 20 4351 2260 H 
1736 15 3943 1647 C:; 
1737 35 8995 2240 pes 
1738 32 7695 2070 at 
1739 29 6787 £98 ; 
1740 27 5362 495 B: 
1744 19-4255 562 B: 
1742 22 5067 79% M 
17443 33 8926 1368 M 
1744 38 8755 1331 ot 
1745 18 3843 1344 Bi 
1746 16 47°23 1502 Hi 
1747 33: 10898 3378 ag 
1748 39 10430 2426 Tr 
1749 25 6358 2128 C3 
1750 16 3587 721 C: 
1751 21 4840 713 Re 
1752 27 6117 1038 
1753 39 7661 goz 
1754 47 9551 1592 Na 
1755 64 12723 59% 
1756 46 1.1166 3902 
1757 2 7935 943 
1758 i 3405 4il 
1759 18 §212 631 
1760 23 7573 2363 
1761 29 6480 642 
1762 24 6279 232 
1763 33 10079 1582 
1764 41 TO213 2639 
1765 41 $931 2006 
313,034 316,585 
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Years. Ships. Imports. Exports. 
Brought forward311,034 116,581 


1766 43 10208 672 
1767 19 3248 375 
1768 27 595° 435 
1769 19 3575 420 
1770 25 6824 836 
1771 17 4183 671 
1772 22 5278 923 
3773 49 9676 800 
1774 13448 2511 
1775 16945 5272 
1776 19231 1343 
1777 5255 492 
1778 5674 734 





425529 1325875 
> SS => -~ 
Exports from Charlefton, S. C. of the 
crops of 1782 and 1783. 
1782. 1783. 


Barrels of vice, 23,160 58,923 
Half barrels, 2,129 © 6,102 
Catks indigo, $27 2,051 
Hogtheads tobacco, 643 2,680 
Hhds.&bales deer fkins, 101 651 
Barrels pitch, 565 45877 
Barrels tar, ~ 540 2,489 
Barrels turpentine, 936 75331 
M. feet lumber, 255 705 
M. fhingles 215 1,072 
Staves, 12,900 402,100 
Bufhels Indian corn, 6,645 14,080 
Hides, 837 
Sides leather, 25703 
Tons hemp, 3 
Catks ginfeng, 17 
Cafks flaxfeed, 171 
Reeds, 1475750 
Geo. A. Hatt, Colleétor. 
0d bee a>  *- 4 Poe 


Number of fea veffels which arrived in 
the port of New-York, in 1788. 


Ships, 110 
Brigs, 198 
Snows, 9 
Schooners, 184 
Sloops, 451 

952 


Population of Maryland.—1782. 

Whites. Blacks. 
St. Mary’s co. 8,459 6,246 
Charles, 9,804 79929 
Calvert, 4,012 35598 
Kent, 6,165 4,265 
Talbot, 6,744 4,150 
Cecil, 73749 2,634 
Queen-Anne, 79767 5,953 
Anne- Arundel, 95370 2,718 
Prince-George, 9,364 8,746 
Baltimore, 17,378 55472 
Hartford, 99377 3,048 
Somerfet, 7787 55953 
Dorchefter, 8,927 45575 
Worcefter, 8,561 3473 
Caroline, 6,230 1,693 
Frederic, 20,495 2,262 
Wathington, 11,448 $85 
Montgomery, 10,011 45407 





170,688 83,985 
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Effay on the influence of religion, in civil 
fociety. By the rev. Thomas Reefe, 
A. M. paftor of the prefbyterian church 
at falem, S. C.—Written in 1785. 

NUMBER V. 

V ERY judicious reader will have 
EK obferved, that we have cautioufly 
avoided to embroil ourfelves in thofe 
difputes, which have been agitated con- 
cerning the foundation of moral obli- 
gation. 

It is well known, that three differ- 
ent opinions have been advanced on 
this head: fome founding it on the mo- 
ral fenfe; others on the effential differ- 
ence of things ; and others on the will 
of God. Striély fpeaking, perhaps 
this laft, only, can properly oblige 
men. But in order to maintain this, it 
is not neceffary to exclude the other two 
from all influence on morality. Where 
is the abfurdity of allowing all three a 
flare in leading men to the practice of 
virtue? without determining any thing 
pofitively concerning this matter, we 
have endeavoured to prove, that reli- 
gion cannot be confidered as unnecefla- 
ry, even on the principles of thole who 
are moft ftrongly attached to the moral 
fenfe, and the effential difference. Thete 


two have, mideed, of late, been the 
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hobby-horfes of their refpeétive pa- 
trons. They make the principal figure 
in the writings of moft of our modern 
moralifts, not to fay divines. The will 
of God, or what comes nearly to the 
fame thing, religion, which is indeed 
the only proper and ftable foundation 
of morality, is either wholly excluded, or 
brought in only by-the-bye, as a mat- 
ter of little or no confequence. Thefe 
fine-fpun fyftems, however much they 
may difplay the ingenuity of their au- 
thors, have but very little tendency to 
promote virtue, and reform the manners 
of the people : and therefore can be of 
little fervice to fociety. It is not eafy 
to fee how the moral fenfe, or the effen- 
tial difference, or both taken together, 
when confidered as wholly diftin& from 
religion, if indeed they can be fo con- 
fidered, can properly eftablith the fanc- 
tion of future reward and punifhment. 
This, we have thewn, is of the greateft 
moment to civil government : and hence 
arifes the fingular utility of religion. 

The abftra&t beauty of virtue may 
operate upon profound reafoners. That 
pleafure, which arifes from thofe ac- 
tions, which the moral fenfe approves, 
may have its weight with men of ele- 
gant minds and delicate fentiments. 
But neither of them will have much 
effe&t upon the great body of man- 
kind. They will be always found to 
operate but very faintly upon the ma- 
ny, who have, generally, ‘* quick 
fenfes, ftrong paffions, and grofs in- 
telleéts."’ This fingle obfervation fhews 
ef how little confequence they are, 
when compared with religion, which is 
calculated to operate upon the bulk of 
the common people in every fociety, as 
well as upon the learned and refined 
part of mankind. 

Upon the whole, though we fhould 
grant that other things co-operate with 
religion, in fupplying the defeéts of 
civil fociety ; we need not fear to con- 
clude, that this is the moft proper, and, 
at the fame time, the moft powerful 
remedy. 

Before we conclude this part, it will 
be neceffary to add a few words, con- 
cerning the ufe of oaths, which may 
be confidered as a difting&t argument, 
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to prove the influence of religion on 
civil fociety. Solemn oaths, as far as 
I can learn, have obtained in all civi- 
lized nations. It is well known what 
amazing force and influence they had 
upon the Romans, in the virtuous pe- 
riod of their republic. In the greateft 
extremity, and moft preffing dangers, 
thefe were their dernier refort. We 
have inftances enow of this in their 
hiftory. Let one fuffice in this place : 
after the battle of Cannz, the people 
were ftruck with fuch a panic, that 
they talked of removing to Sicily. But 
Scipio had the addrefs to obtain an 
oath from them, that they would not 
leave Rome. The dread of violating 
this oath overwhelmed all other appre- 
henfions. ‘* Rome,” fays the excellent 
Montefquieu, “ was a fhip held by two 
anchors, religion and morality, in the 
midft of a furious tempeft. ” 

If mr. Locke, and the American poli- 
ticians, argue juftly, all legitimate go- 
vernment is originally founded on com- 
paét. This compact is ufually ratified 
by folemn oaths. The chief magittrate, 
who is invefted with the fupreme exe- 
cutive power, is bound by oath, faith- 
fully and impartially to execute the laws, 
and govern agreeably to them. In like 
manner, every citizen is bound to aid 
and fupport him, as far as he acts con- 
formably to his folemn engagement. 
Among us, it is well known, that all 
civil officers, from the governor down 
tothe conftable, are obliged, by oath, to 
thedifcharge of their refpeétive trufts. 
The policy and even neceflity of this, is 
very obvious : for although our civil of- 
ficers are amenable for theiy conduét, 
and liable to be punifhed upon convic- 
tion, this can be no fecurity againft 
clandeftine fraud. Hence the religion of 
an oath is neceflary, to reftrain them 
from thofe fecret mal-praétices, which, 
however injurious to the public, cennot 
be legally deteéted. The fecurity of life 
and property depends, in a great mea- 
fure, upon oaths. The innocent cannot 
be abfolved, nor the guilty punithed, 
without them. In the moft important 
judicial proceedings, the verdiét ulti- 
mately refts upon their validity, Take 
away the ule of thele religious afhrima- 
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tions, and our courts of judicature muft 
ceafe, or be almoft entirely ufelefs. In a 
word, civil government can by no means 
be carriedon without them. If oaths be 
thus neceflary to the adminiftration of 
government, religion muft be fo: for 
where there is no religion, there can be 
no oath. Take away the belief of a de- 
ity, a providence, and a future ftate, and 
there is an end of all oaths at once. In 
every oath, a deity is invoked, as a wit- 
nefs and avenger, if we deviate from the 
truth. The atheift, therefore, cannot be 
bound by it. He, who believes there is 
no providence or future ftate, can be in 
no dread of punifhment, either in this or 
aconring world, if he can only elude 
human judicatures. The greateft free- 
thinker, or moft abandoned profligate 
in our country, would place very little 
dependence on the oathof one who be- 
lieves there is neither God nor devil, 
heaven nor hell. Civil laws do, indeed, 
hold out a fevere punifhment to deter 
men from perjury : but as it is one of 
thofe crimes, of which a perfon can fel- 
dom be legally convicted, fuch laws 
ftrike but little terror, and are of very 
little fervice. The perjured villain may 
repeat his crime an hundred times, with- 
out any danger from human laws. If, 
therefore, the laws of religion have no 
hold upon him, his oath is perfeétly in- 
fignificant—efpecially, where he is un- 
der temptation to depart from the truth. 
We may, therefore, venture to affirm, 
that the obligation of oaths is properly 
founded on religion ; and that whatever 
weight we allow them, above a fimple 
affirmation, arifes from a fuppofition, 
that the deponent believes there is a 
God—the rewarder of truth and the 
avenger of perjury, to whom he makes a 
folema appeal. This fingle confidera- 
tion, were there no other arguments, 
is fufficient to evince the utility, and even 
the neceffity, of religion to civil fociety. 
For if governmentcannot be carried on 
without the ufe of oaths, and the vali- 
dity of thefe depend upon religion, the 
confequence is unavoidable, that civil 
fociety cannot fubfift without religion, 
(To be continued. ) 
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Extrali from an oration, delivered Fuly 
4, 1789, at the prejbyterian church, 
in Arch ftreet, Philadelphia, by the 
rev. William Rogers, A. M. profefor 
of Englifh and oratory, in the college 
and academy of Philadelphia. 

HE objects of this day’s com- 

memoration naturally infpire the 
mind with fentiments of admiration and 
delight !—not fuch fentiments as prevail 
where ancient ufage or capricious fafhi- 
on has prefcribed the feftival, in ho- 
nour of fome vifionary {aint or pam- 
pered monarch: but fuch as invigorate 
the contemplative mind, and give new 
fplendor to the human charaéter :— 

Itis the Sabbath of our freedom !— 
Every friend of fcience, every lover of 
mankind, is interefted in the event 
which iT records; for, even at this 
early period, the animating rays of our 
new confteHation have been felt on the 
exhaufted foil of Europe, and have pe- 
netrated the barbarous thades of Africa! 

Governments have been overthrown 
by violence, or undermined by treache- 
ry; the ftandard of liberty has been 
violated by the hand of defpotifm ; and 
the dominion of the world has been 
flu&tuating and precarious: but in the 
long catalogue of fublunary viciffi- 
tudes, no parallel can be found, fimi- 
lar to that which we are now called upon 
to celebrate. 

The caufes and effets of nationo] 
revolutions have generally been difpro- 
portionate. The wanton violence of 
one individual, was the ground of chang- 
ing the monarchy of Rome into a re- 
public : and that republic was eventu- 
ally fubverted by the polifhed ambition 
of another. Caprice infiuenced the 
people, as ambition urged their leaders. 
The motive, and the means of every 
enterprize, were held to be equally 
juftified by the end: and thus, however 
magnificent the fuperftructures have ap- 
peared, the foundations of ancient pow- 
er were feldom the work of reafon and 
of juftice. 

To thefe illuftrations, the hiftory of 
modern times has added the force of 
religious bigotry upon the uncultivated 
mind :—and, perhaps, the nation, whote 
x 
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condu& has furnifled the occafion of 
this addrefs, affords, likewife, the ftrong- 
eft infance, how far popular enthufi- 
zfm may be converted into a political 
infrument, by a fkilful impoftor. 

Kut let us turn to the more pleafing 
contemplation of a revolution, not lets 
extraordinary in its confequences, than 
in the means, by which it was produc- 
e4. Thott, who beft knew the fitua- 
tion of America, before the late con- 
t-ft, will be the readieft to bear teftimo- 
ty in honour of the virtues of her inha- 
bitants. 

** Difperfed throughout an immenfe 
continent—free as the wilds of nature 
which furrounded them—amidft their 
rocks, their mountains, the vaft plains 
of their defarts—on the confines of thofe 
forefts, in which all is ftill in its favage 
ftate, and where there are no traces of 
either the flavery or the tyranny of man 
-—they feemed to receive, from every 
natural object, a leffon of liberty and 
independence.” Devoted to agriculture 
and to commerce—to ufeful labours, 
which elevate and fortify the foul, by 
infpiring fimplicity of manners—and 
hitherte, as far removed from riches, 
as from povertv—they were not cor- 
rupted either by the excefs of luxury, 
or the excels of want; “ feed us with 
food, convenient for us, left we be full, 
and deny thee, and fay, who is the 
Lord? or lett we be poor, and fteal, and 
take the name of our God in vain,” 
was their united prayer. It is in this 
ftate, above all others, that the man, 
who enjoys liberty, is moft capable to 
maintain it; and to evince his jealoufy, 
in the defence of that right, which has 
Lecn tranfmitted to him, as the moft 
certain fecurity for every other—the 
right, not to be taxed without his own 
confent, exprefled by himfelf or his re- 
prefentative. 

Such was the fituation of America: 
and as the principles of her oppofition 
te the Biitiuthh government did not ori- 
gimaic in a factious or currupt ftate of 

fociety, neither did intrigue warp her 
councils, nor accident direct her oper- 
ations. NoCzfar courted with infidu- 
ous benevolence ; no Cromwell fafcinat- 
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ed with diffembled fervor—but, be it 
forever remembered, that reafon fug- 
gefted oppofition to tyranny: and for- 
titude led the way to glory. The love 
of freedom, drawn into aétion by a 
juft {enfe of injury, was the great char- 
afteriftic of the revolt, which, quick 
as the ele&tric flame, fpread at once 
throughout our continent. 

“Freedom! fair freedom ! fprang from 

heaven ! 

By the Supreme tous ‘twas given.” 

To enuimerate the various ats of the 
Britifh parliament, which were obnox- 
ious to the liberties of America, would, 
at this time, be fuperflueus. That 
glorious inftrument, in which the fepar- 
ation of the two countries is annoutic. 
ed, has hkewife declared the fources of 
animofity—with an honourable zeal of 
juftifying our refiftance to the world— 
and of perpetuating the recolle&tion of 
thofe calamities, from which we have 
efcaped. Nor is it a vain and unpro- 
fitable record: for, hence pofterity may 
learn to guard the avenués to the tem- 
ple of Freedom, from the firft ap- 
proaches of tyranny, and to detect op- 
preffion in all her variety of fhapes. 

Imprefs it, therefore, my fellow ci- 
tizens, on the hearts of your children: 
next to their religion, let them lifp it 
in their early years; and ingraft it 
on their riper ftudies. You will thus 
at onee excite their gratitude, for the 
bleffings, which your labours, by a kind 
fuperintending providence, have procur- 
ed; and inftruét them, by what means 
thofe bleffings may, by an humble re- 
liance on the fame providence, be belt 
protected and preferved. 

Neither is it neceffary to engage in a 
retrofpect of the particulars which oc- 
curred, during the arduous confliét, 

‘from the gloom of unfuccefsful fup- 
plication, to the fplendor of victory 
and acknowledged fovereignty.”” What 
Memory teerhs not with the recolle&tion 
of the witdom, the eloquence, and per- 
feverance of our confederated ftatef- 
men? What hand withholds the laurel 
fo juitly due to the intrepidity and vir- 
tue of our patriotic warriors ?>—To en- 
large on this theme, would be to re- 
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proach the integrity of our country ; 
and might offend the delicacy of an au- 
dience, compofed of many principal 
actors in thole feenes to which it refers. 
To hiftory, therefore, let the tatk be 
configned! Hiftory, which, from this 
illuftrious epecha, thal) produce a rich- 
er page, than all that Greece and Rome 
have opened. 

Ambition, im other countries, and 
inevery age, has been the almoft infe- 
parable concomitant of merit: hence 
have fprung the honours and diitine- 
tions, the titles and the trappings, which 
decorate, with adventitious glare, the 
anxious walks of public lite, Contem- 
plate the triumphs of the ancients: be- 
hold the elevation of the moderns: and 
we muft lament over the depravity or 
weaknefs of human nature, im tracing 
the incentive and the end of action, to 
the gilded car, or ceremonial mband, 

The plunder of a province has pur- 
chafed the venal fuffrage of a depreciat- 
ed Roman fenate: and kings have of- 
ten placed their honorary ftars, on 
breafts, from which not a fingle ray of 
virtue could be refledted ! 

In America, a nobler criterion has 
aviten. Her fons have felt no influence, 
but the glory and profperity of their 
country; and have claimed no remu- 
neration, but the honour and bias, 
which naturally accompany the aét, 
that has refeued her from oppreffion, 
Thus, the honours of an American, 
are, the confidence and approbation of 
his fellow citizens. Thele depend not 
upon chance; proceeding from the mind, 
they cannot be purchafed by the afflu- 
ent, nor extogted by the powertul : oper- 
ating upon rational principles, caprice 
cannot giant, nor prejudice withhold 
them. Has any one proved his wil- 
dom in council?—the public voice pro- 
ounces his encomium, and calls him 
to the fenate. Who has diiplayed his 
valour in the ficld, and meets not the 
cordial plaudat of his country ?—And 
when has even the uniform practice of 
virtue in private life, efeaped the atten- 
tion of a people, convinced that piety 
is a juft evidence of wifdom, and that 
indultry is the beft affurance of focial 





political demonitration of gratitude— 
when the labours of the patriot are re- 
warded by his being employed in thole 
ftations, which enable him to continue 
his fervices to his country ? 
(To be continued.) 
~o- |] @| -o- 

Chara&ter of the late Thomas Cufbing, e/q. 

L. L. D. and A. A. S. lieutenant -go- 

vernor of the commonwealth of Maj- 

fachufetts. 

ER Y few men have fultained fo 
many public offices, or performed 

the duty of them to more general ac- 
ceptance, than this gentleman. While 
he was very young, the town of Botton 
called himto fill fome of its moit ref- 
pectahle offices ; and delegated him as 
ts reprefentative to the general court. 
In this fituation, hus patriotiim, his abi- 
lites, and his facility in difpatching bu- 
Gineis, led the houle ot allembly to choote 
hum their fpeaker, a place which had 
for many years been filled by his tather 
with great reputation. While he was in 
the chair, the conteft with Great Bri- 
tain ripened to a conclufion : and the 
ftation he held not only called out his ex - 
ertions in the fervice of his country, but 
rendered him known wherever the caui« 
ot America was patronized, and indeed 
throughout the European world. Of the 
two firft continental congreiles, which 
laid a foundation for the independ; 
and happine(s of this country, he wis a 
judicious and an active member. And 
on his return to his own ttate, he was 
choien a member of the council, which 
then confituted its lupreme executive. 
He was aio appointed udye of the courts 
ot common pleas, and ot probate, in the 


county of Suffolk, which thations he 
held untl the adoption ot the preicnt 
ftate confiitution, when he was called to 
the office of lieutenar governor, 1 
which he conunued unt) his death. 
Unde: arbitrary or monarchial go- 


yernments, a man's being appommtet to, 
or continued in, an office, 18 no certun 
evidence of his being qualified tor i 

but in governments, tree, like ours, the 
appointment of 4 perfon, tor a long 


courle of years together, to ¢ the 
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zeal and probity? What is it but a 
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interefts of the people,and to tranfac& their 
important affairs, is the moft incontef- 
tible proof of his abilities, and his in- 
tegrity. ‘This obfervation was verified in 
mr. Cufhing. He thoroughly underftood 
the interefts of his country; and meant 
invariably to purfue them. Very few 
men knew better than he, how to predict 
the confequences of the public conduét— 
to balance contending parties—to re- 
move difficulties—and to unite feparate 
and divided interefts. His life was a ftate 
of conftant exertion in the fervice of his 
country : its happineis wasdear to him 
in health: it lay near his heart in his laft 
moments : and while he exprefled a fa- 
tisfaétion in having honeftly and up- 
rightly, inevery department he had fil- 
led, aimed at doing right, he manifefted 
the moit tender folicitude for the peace 
and profperity of America. 

He was, from early youth, a profef- 
for of religion, and a ferious and devout 
attendant upon its offices, in public and 
private. The principles and motives of 
the goipel lay with great weight upon his 
mind : they had an evident influence up- 
on his conduct in life : they difperfed 
from before him the terrors of death ; 
and enable! him to look forward, with 
calmnefs and compofure, to a ftate of 
glory and felicity beyond the grave. 

His reputatton for ferious religion in- 
duced the fociety in London, for propa- 
gating the gofpel in New England, to 
appoint him one of their commiffioners, 
which truft he difcharged with fidelity 
and care. 

Aman under the genuine influence 
of religion, will be ever attentive to 
relative duties : and we difcern more 
traits of his real charaéter in this undrefs 
of life, than we do, when he knows that 
he is the fubieét of ftriét obfervation : 
and in this inftance, his friends will join 
in teftifying his tendernefs, as a huf- 
band—his affection, as a father—his 
fidelity, as a friend—and his indulgence, 
asa matter. His manners were amiable, 
and his converiation, open, pleafant, and 
agreeable, 

He gave many proofs of his charity to 
the poor, and his kindneis to the orphan 
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and the helplefs. His heart melted at the 
woes of others : and his hand was open- 
ed to relieve them. 

It would be unjuft to omit his great 
affe€tion for the univerfity of Cam- 
bridge, where he received his education. 
He fought for opportunities todo it fer- 
vice; and he never was happier, than 
when he obferved its profperity, and 
could fupport its interefts. The univer- 
fity was grateful for his affeétion ; and 
inreturn beftowed upon him its higheft 
honours. 

Mr. Cufhing had a firm conftitution ; 
but was fubjeét tothe gout. It was this 
diforder which deprived his country of 
his abilities, at atime when an import- 
ant change wes agitating in her politi- 
cal fabric. On the rgthof February, 
17838, he was attacked by the gout in his 
breaft : and on the 28th he died in the 
63d year of his age; having had the fa- 
tisfaction to fee the new federal conttitu- 
tion ratified, by the convention of 
Maffachufetts, a few days before his 
death. 

Oo 2 @=> ~1>~ 
Pidure of Jamaica, drawn by a wit 
who refided at Port Royal: 

AMATICA is the dunghill of the 

univerfe: the refufle of the whole 
creation: the clippings of theelements ; a 
fhapelefs pile of rubbifh--confuledly jum- 
bled into an emblem of the chaos—neg- 
leéted by omnipotence, when he formed 
the world in its admirable order; the 
nurfery of heaven’s judgments, where 
the malignant feeds of all peftilence were 
firft gathered and fcattered through the 
regions of the earth, to punith man- 
kind for their offences ; the place where 
Pandora filled her box—where Vulcan 
forged Jove’s thunderbolts—and that 
Pheton, by his rath mifguidance of the 
fun, fcorched into a cinder; the recep- 
ticle of vagabonds, and the fan&tuary of 
bankrupts—as fickly as an hofpital— 
as dangerous as the plague—as hot as 
hell—and as wicked as the devil: fub- 
jeét to tornadoes, hurricanes and earth- 
quakes, as if the ifland, like the people, 
were troubled with the dry bellyach. 

The cliet of their provifions is {ca- 
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turtle, or toad in a fhell, ftewed in its 


own gravy: its lean is as white as a 
a green ficknefs girl : its fat of a difguft- 
ing colour; and is excellent to put a 
ftranger into a flux, and purge out part 
of thofe ill humours it infallibly creates 
—the belly is called callipee, the back 
callipatch: and it is ferved up to the 
table in its own fhell, inftead of a plat- 
ter. They have guanas, hickeries, and 
crabs ; the firft being an amphibious 
ferpent, fhaped like a lizard, but black 
and jarger ; the fecond, a land tortoie, 
which needs no defcription, being as 
numerous as frogs in England, and bur- 
row in the ground like rabbits: fo that 
the whole ifland may be juftly called a 
crab warren: they are fatteft near the 
pallifidoes, where they will make a tkel- 
eton of acorpfe in as little time as a 
tanner will flay a colt, or a hound de- 
vour a fhoulder of mutton after hunt- 
ing. 
They have beef without fat; lean 
mutton without gravy ; and fowls as ten- 
der as the udder of an old cow, and as 
juicy as a fteak from the haunches of 
a {uperannuated cart horfe. 

Nitik is fo plenty, that you may buy it 
for httcen pence a quart: but cream fo 
very icarce, that a firkin of butter, of 
their own making, would be fo coftly a 
jewel, that the richeft man in the ifland 
would be unable to purchafe it. They 
value themielves greatly upon the fweet- 
neis of their pork, which indeed is luf- 
cious, but as flabby as the fleth of one 
jutt rifen from a flux ; and ought to be 
forbidden in all hot countries, as among 
the Jews, for the prevention of the le- 
profy, fcurvy, and other diftempers, of 
which it is a great occafion. 

‘There is very little veal, and that 
lean: tor in England you may nurfe 
four children much cheaper than you 
can one calf in Jamaica. They have 
eoarte teal, almoft as big as Englith 
ducks —and Mutcovy ducks as big as 
geele : but as for their geefe, they are all 
{wans—tfor I never {aw one in the if- 
land. 


There are fundry forts of fith under 





Englith names, without fcal.s, and of 
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a ferpentine complexion. They eat as 
dry as fhad, and much ftronger than 
ftale herrings, er old ling, with oiled 
butter to the fauce—as rank as goofe 
greafe, improved with the palatable re- 
lith of a ftinking anchovy, 

They make a rare foup they call pep- 
per-pot. It is an excellent breakfaft for 
a falamander, or a good preparative for 
a mountebank’s agent, who eats fire 
one day, that he may get better victuals 
the next: three fpoonfuls fo inflamed 
my mouth, that, had I devoured a peck 
of horfe-radifh, and drank after it a 
gallon of brandy and gunpowder, Dives 
hke, I could not have been more im- 
portunate for a drop of water to cool my 
tongue. 

They greatly abound in a beautiful 
fruit called a cufhue, not unlike an ap- 
ple, but longer : it is foft and very jui- 
cy, but fo great an acid, and of a na- 
ture fo aftringent, that by eating one, 
it drew my mouth like a mifer’s purfe, 
and made my palate as rough, and 
tongue as fore, as if I had been gar- 
gling my mouth with allum water. 

Of water melons and mufk melons 
they have plenty: the former is of as 
cold a quality as a cucumber, and will 
diffolve in your mouth, like ice in a 
hot frying-pan ; and is as pleafant to 
the eater, and I believe as wholefome, 
tas a cup of rock water to a man ina 
heétic fever, The latter are large and 
lufcious, but much too watry to be good. 

Cocoa nuts and phyfic nuts are in 
great efteem among the inhabitants. 
The former, they reckon meat, drink, 
and cloth : but the eatable part is fe- 
cured by fo ft ong a magazine, that it 
requires a luity carpenter, well armed 
with axe and handfaw, to hew a paf- 
fage to the kernel: and when he has 
done, it will not recompenfe his labour. 
The latter is as big as a filbert: but 
(ike a beautiful woman well dreft and 
infectious) if you venture to talte, it is of 
ili contequence : their fhell 1s black, and 
japanned by nature, exceeding art; the 
kernel white, and extremely pleatant to 
the palate—but of tuch powerful opera- 
tion, that by taking two, my bowels 
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were {wept as clean as ever nightman 
{wept a vault—or any of the black fra- 
ternity, a chimney. 

They have oranges, lemons, limes, 
and feveral other fruits, as fharp and 
crabbed as themfelves—not given them 
as a blefling, but a curfe; for, eating 
fo many four things, generates a corrod- 
ing flime in the bowels and is one 
great occafion of that fatal and intolerae 
ble diftemper, the dry belly ach ; which, 
ina fortnight or three weeks, takes away 
the ufe of their limbs, fo that they are for- 
ced to be led about by negroes. A man 
under this mifery, may be faid to be the 
{cutcheon of the ifland, the complexion 
of the patient being the field, bearing 
Or, charged with the emblems of de- 
ftruétion. Proper, fapported by two 
devils, fables; and death the creft ar- 
gent. Many other fruits are there, 
which are neither worth eating, naming, 
nor defcribing : fome, which are never 
tafted but in a drought, and others in a 
famine. 

+ 2 @ @ ~-o~ 
Accidents by fire. 


HE moft certain and f{peedy me- 

thod of preventing fatal confe- 
quences, from the clothes of women or 
children fuddenly catching fire, is, to 
ftifle the flame inftantaneoufly, by roll- 
ing or huddling the clothes all together : 
when that cannot be done, by reafon of 
the fire having enveloped the fubjeét, 
any covering, that can be fuddenly 
wrapped round, or thrown over them, 
will be the next beft refource. 

A young lady, ftanding with her 
back towards a ttove, her gown caught 
fire, which immediately blazed above 
her head—a perfon in the room wrap- 
ped the fides of the gown over the 
blaze, which extinguifhed it without 
any injury. 

A gentleman going into his pariour, 
where achild had been incautipufly left 
alone, found its clothes in a blaze—he 
inftantly threw the child on the carpet, 
which fortunately happened not to be 
nailed down, and throwing the corner 
of it over the child, the flame was {mo- 
thered, which no other method would 
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have effected in feafon, to have faved 
its life, 

Two children in this city, being to- 
gether in a room laft week—one of theza 
placing an apple on the hearth to roaft, 
her gown caught fire, which was im, 
mediately in a blaze—this was extin- 
guifhed in the above manner, by perfons 
who providentially happened to go intg 
the room—The fire had got to fuch a 
height, that though, in performing the 
benevolent aét, they burnt their hands, 
the life of the chid was undoubtedly 
faved by their prefence of mind, in hay 
ving recourfe to this {ummary method, 

New York, Nov. 1789. 


ot 2 @ => -o- 
American filk. 


HE following will thew how ea- 

fily filk might be cultivated in 
theie ftates; and that nothing, but a 
little attention, is neceffary to clothe 
our wives and daughters in filk of our 
own manufacturing, befides clearing 
the hufbandman a very handfome fum 
of money annually, 

The town of Mansfield, in Connec- 
ticut, has this laft feafon made about 
two hundred weight of raw filk. Some 
families made about fixteen pounds, 
chiefly by the help of women and chile 
dren. The whole operation was only 
five or fix weeks, during the feafon. 
One woman and two or three children 
can tend filk worms fufficient to make 
ten or twelve pounds of filk. Near four 
pounds have been produced from feven 
trees: and one pound was produced 
from eight {mall ‘trees, the eighth year 
only from the feed. Raw filk is fold at 
five dollars per pound, When manufac- 
tured into handkerchiefs, ribands, and 
fewing filk, it comes to nearly one dol- 
lar per ounce, which affords large pro 
fits to the manufacturer. 

Ajbjard, (Maf.) Dec. 9. 1789. 
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A fragment. 


E was in a military drefs: and 
his figure, his face, and his 
walk, evinced the gentleman: yet po- 
verty contracted his countenance ; and 
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a fucceffion of blufhes, which fluthed 
into his cheek, while he traverfed the 
coffee-room, and to which deep fighs 
were the harbingers, fhewed that his 
heart fu ffered.— 

He at laft leaned upon the bar; and 
whifpered the miftrefs of the coffee-room 
—a good natured creature—and fhe 
inftantly curtefied, with a degree'of re- 
fpeét, that induced me to believe I had 
miftaken the index of the officer’s mind, 
and that inftead of ftanding in need of 
a favour, notwithftanding his appear- 
ance, he had been conferring an obli- 
gation. 

On quitting the bar, and taking his 
feat, the miftrefs of the coffee-room or- 
dered a pot of coffee and toaft to the 
table where he fat.—His eyes {parkled 
at the fight; and the toaft was devoured 
with an avidity, that indicated, not fo 
much a wholefome appetite, as the 
keennefs of aftual want. He ate with 
every mark of real hunger. 

The firft plate of toaft being dif- 
patched, the miftrefs of the coffee room 
ordered a fecond to be placed before 
him : but the gave her orders privately : 
and the waiter laid it on the table with 
a look the moft pitiable. The officer 
feized the toaft: the waiter wiped his 
eyes with his napkin: and the miftrefs 
of the coffee-room, drawing up her 
breath, fighed it out again in a tone fo 
foft, fo tender, and fo fweet, as harmo- 
nized every nerve of thofe who heard 
it, into that delighful unifon of pity, 
that is only felt when the finger of Cha- 
rity touches the fympathetic cords of 
the heart. 

The officer having finifhed his break - 
faft, and taken leave of his hoftefs at 
the bar, an impulfe, which certainly 
was not curiofity, induced me te in- 
quire after his name and fituation. 

Of thefe particulars the woman was 
ignorant. She had never feen him be- 
fore ; fhe knew nothing of him but this : 
he had ordered a breakfaft at the bar ; 
and affured her he would call and pay 
for it, at fome future day. 

Till the day arrived when he fhould 
be able to pay, the defired he might 
conftantly call, and breakfaft on credit. 
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— And he is welcome,” fhe faid, 
‘* though that day fhould be the day of 
judgment.”=—"* And when the day of 
judgment arrives,” faid I, “* you will 
hear of this matter. You have done 
that, which will ftand in account, and 
gain you credit in the book of fate. 
If your fins be even multitudinous, your 
charity has covered them. 

“ But fet us fee if fomething more 
cannot be done for this poor officer— 
Lend him,” faid I, “ thefe few gui- 
neas, fhould he call to-morrow, as if 
coming from yourfelf.”” The next day 
he received the cath. 

I never heard more of my money 
for fix years. At the end of that time, 
the miftrefs of the coffee-houfe told me, 
that enfign——-now a lieutenant-colonel, 
had returned from abroad—had repaid 
her the fum borrowed—and given her 
a ring, worth a hundred pounds, by 
way of iatereft. 


-6- &S @@“0~ 
Fatal effecis of gaming. 


ISS Frances Braddock was the 
admiration of every polite cir- 
cle. Her perfon was elegant, her face 
beautiful, and her mind accomplifhed. 
She unhappily fpent a feafon at Bath. 
The whole beau monde courted her ac- 
quaintance: fhe gave the ton not only 
to the fathion, but to the fentiments of 
every aflembly. Her talte was admira- 
ble: her wit was brilliant. 

Her father, at his death, bequeathed 
twelve thoufand pounds between her 
and her filter, befides a confiderable 
fum to her brother, the late general 
Braddock, who was cut off with his 
party, on an expedition againit the 
French and Indians. 

Four years after the death of her 
father, the loft her fifter, by which her 
fortune was doubled: but alas! in the 
courle of a month, by a conitant ap- 
plication to cards, fhe loft the whole. 

She fell under the infatuation of a 
confidence in her own opinion. She 
conceived that judgment was fufficient, 
being totally ignorant of unfair prac. 
tice, 

Her misfortune preyed upon he: 
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mind: nor did the communicate the 
caufe, even to her moft confidential 
friends, for a confiderable time; till at 
laft her mind being unequal to ftruggle 
with accumulating adverfity, the de- 
clared to an intimate female, that the 
world fhould never be fenfible of her 
neceflities, however extreme they might 
be. 
Notwithftanding her caution, her po- 
verty became known: and her fenfibi- 
lity was daily injured by the real and 
fictitious condolance of her acquain- 
tance, which flimulated her to the rath 
refolve of terminating her anxiety, by 
putting an end to her exiftence. 

On the night of perpetrating the act 
of fuicide, fhe retived to her chamber, 
in apparent good health, and in full 
pofleffion of her fenfes. Her atten- 
dants left her in bed, with a candle 
lighted, as was ufual; and having 
locked the door, put the key under it. 

Miis Braddock had always opened 
her chamber-door in the morning to 
admit her attendants: but the next 
morning, the maid, coming as ufual, 
and not hearing her miftrefs ftir, retir- 
ed, ‘till near two o'clock in the after- 
noon, when being alarmed at receiving 
no anfwer to her calling, fhe employed 
a man to climb in at the window, when 
the horrid cataftrophe of her miftrefs 
was difcovered: and the following fact 
appeared in the evidence, upon the view 
of the coroner's inqueft. 

After the departure of the maid on 
this night, fhe got out of bed again, 
and, as it is fuppofed, employed fome 
time in reading; as a book was difco- 
vered lying upon her dreffing-table. 
She puton a white night-gown, and 
pinned it over her breaft; tied a gold 
and filver girdle together ; and hanged 
herfelf on a clofet door, in the follow- 
ing manner: at oneend of the girdle, 
fle tied three knots, each about an inch 
afunder, that if one flipped, another 
might hold—opening the door, fhe put 
the knotty end over: and then locked 
it, to fecure the girdle, at the other 
end of which fhe made a noofe; put 
it about her neck; and dropping her- 
‘lf off a chair, accomplifhed her fatal 
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putpofe. She hung with her back te 
the door, and had hold of the key with 
one of her hands. She bit her tongue 
through, and had a bruife on her fore- 
head, fuppofed to have been occafioned 
by the breaking of a red girdle, on 
which fhe had tried the firft experiment, 
and which was afterwards found in her 
pocket, with a noofe upon it. The 
coroner's inqueft being called, they re- 
turned their verdict, nom compos mentis. 

On the day after, fhe was decently 
buried in the Abbey-church, by the 
fide of her brave old father, who hap- 
pily did not live to weep over the mis- 
fortunes of his children. In her win- 
dow were found written the following 
lines : 

O death! thou pleafing end to human 
woe ! 

Thou cure for life! thou greateft good 
below ! 

Still may’ft thou fly the coward and the 
flave, 

And thy foft flumbers only blefs the 
brave. 

Thus, by an act of felf-murder, or 
of madnefs, a young lady, in the 23d 
year of her age, in the full poffeffion of 
perfonal charms, fenfibility, and vir- 
tue, lofther life by an unhappy infatu- 
ation to a fafhionable vice. 


“SS > ~tt 
Anecdote. 
URING the late war, eighty old 


German foldiers, who, after hav- 
ing long ferved, under different mon- 
archs of Europe, had retired to Ameri- 
ca, and converted their {words into 
ploughfhares, voluntarily formed them- 
felves into a company ; and diftinguifh- 
ed themfelves in various aéctions, on the 
fide of liberty. The captain was near- 
ly one hundred years old, and had been 
in the army forty years, and prefent in 
feventeen battles. The drummer was 
ninety-four ; and the youngeft man in 
the corps on the verge of feventy. In- 
ftead of a cockade, each man worea 
piece of black crape, as a mark of for- 
row forbeing obliged, at fo advanced a 
period of life, to bear arms: * But,” 
faid the veterans, ** we fhould be defici- 
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tent in gratitude,if we didnot a& in 
defence of a country, which has afford- 
ed us a gencrous afylum, and proteéted 
us from tyranny and oppreflion.” Such 
a band of toldiers never, before, per- 
haps, appeared in any fiekd of battle. 
<--> > SS SVD “Oo 
Fuliet—a fragment. 
*** CV HE was fitting at the head of 
his grave—and the grafs was 
beginning to look green upon the turf 
round the ftone, where her tears ufually 
tell—She had not obferved me, and I 
ftood ftill—‘* Thou hat left me, Fide- 
lio,” faid the, bending her face down to 
the turf—** thou halt left me: but it 
was to attend a dearer call—I will not 
weep,”” wiping her eyes with her hand- 
kerchief— I will not weep—for it 
was the call of one who loved thee bet- 
ter. Thou hait flown to his bofom— 
and what haft thou left behind thee for 
thy poor Juliet, but this cold fod ?”— 
She was filent fome moments. The 
fall moon was juft beginning to climb 
over the tops of the trees as I came up: 
and as fhe ftooped to kils the turf, I faw 
the tears trickling through the moon 
beams in hafty drops from her eyes— 
«« Thou haft left me,” faid Juliet, raif- 
ing her face from the grave—** but we 
fhall meet again—I fhall fee thy face 
again, and hear thee {peak ; and then we 
fhall part no more.” She rofe chearful- 
ly to retire. The tear was {till tremb- 
ling in her eye. Never till that mo- 
ment did I behold fo fweet a charm. 
One might read the fentence in her face, 
«© Thou hatt left me,” faid the tear 
s* But we fhall meet again, and then 
fhall part no more,” faid the fmile— 
“© Bleffed religion,” thought I—** How 
happy are thy children!” 
6 a OS® “4? 
The Reward of Virtue. A Tale. 
N the ages which are pait, men need- 
ed no inducements to prevail on 

them to become the votaries of virtue: 
and the {mall {till voice of conicience, ap- 
plaud ng their actions, rewarded them 
amply ter the difficulties which they en- 
countered in the prattice of her precepts. 
But now, that virtue is delpiled, and 
conicience ftifled inthe vortex of folly 
Vou. VII, No. III. 


Suliet—a fragment. 
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and diffipation, it becomes neceffary to 
inform the world of the various advan- 
tages which refult from a life of virtue, 
in order to induce them to tread in her 
almoft deferted paths. 

With this view, I lay before my rea- 
ders the following tale: and if it conduce 
in the fmalleft degree to make virtue 
appear in a more engagingattire, I fhall 
ret contented with my humble labours. 

In a fmall town in the vicinity of 
London, lived mrs. Wilfon, the bene. 
vobence of whofe difpofition was the con- 
ftant topic of converfation among the 
furrounding cottagers ; while her affa- 
bility and engaging manner made her 
acquaintance courted by the affluent and 
powerful. 

By the lofs of her hufband, who was 
captain of a frigate, and fell in the fer- 
vice of his country, fhe became poffef- 
fed of an income of sool. a year, on 
which fhe lived retired ; employing great 
part of her time in the education ot her 
daughter, the beautiful Sophia. 

In the days of childhood, her darling’s 
artlefs prattie diverted the attention of 
her indulgent mother from refting en- 
tirely on the fate of her hufband; and as 
fhe increafed in years, the beauty of her 
perfon, and the fenfibility of her heart, 
endeared her ftill more to her amiable 
parent. 

Among thofe, who were admitted to 
theacquaintnance of mrs. Wilfon, was 
a young gentleman, of the name of Bof- 
ville, whofe tather was a merchant in 
London, and permitted him, during the 
iummer months, to refide at the town, 
where mrs. Wilfon dwelt. 

Mr. Boiville the elder, poffeffed of an 
immenfe fortune (which he had acquired 
by opprefling the needy, by defrauding 
the widow, and rfining the orphan) bes 
ftowed a liberal education upon his fon, 
altho’ he intended him to practife the 
fame cruelty which he had done before ; 
without reflecting, that knowledge ex- 
pands the heart, and deprives it of the 
power of being callous to the complaints 
of the unfortunate, and defpifing the 
woes of the miferable. : 

How great then muft be his furprife 
when his fon regufed to engage in deal- 
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ings cf imiquity! im vain he reafoned 
concerning the propriety of bis mea- 
jures; at length, finding no argument 
would induce the young gentleman to 
adopt his means of acquiring wealth, he 
conicuted to his entering into fathionable 
life, in order, as he faid, that he -might 
become acquainted with the world, and 
thereby fee the necetlity of complying 
with his requett. . 

Young Bofville, at this time, had at- 
tained his twenty-firit year: it 1s not 
therefore furprifing that the budding 
beauties of Sophia, joined with her ex- 
treme ienfibility, fhould make a deep 
impreffion on a heart fulceptible of 
every feeling which harmonifis the foul. 

To minds, like Bofville’s, the little 
decorums of the world appear trifling 
and iuperfluous : he theretore made no 
fcruple of declaring his love. Sophia 
received the declaration as became her. 
Above the little arts of her fex, fle 
frankly acknowledged he was not dif- 
agreeable to her; and that, if the con- 
fent of their parents could be obtained, 
the thould not be averfe to uniting their 
fates together. 

Let prudes and coquettes condem 
the conduct of my heroine, as beneath 
the dignity of the fex. But I regard 
not their cenfure, provided thofe poflef- 
fed of feniibility, applaud her generous 
feelings. 

Boiviile, immediately after this inter- 
view, departed from town, in order 
to coniult h.s father, concerning his mar- 
riage with the amiable Sophia. 

On his arrival in London, without 
waiting for any kind of refrefhinent, he 
repaired to his father’s houfe, and in- 
tormed him of his intention. But what 
were his feniations when he diicovered 
tiata lady was already provided whom he 
muft look upon as his intended wife, and 
that unleis be married her immediately, 
he :muft never enter the houte again : For 
fome time contending pailions ftrug- 
gied for maiierfhip in his perturbed 
breaft, Duty and love were by turns pre- 
dominant: at length the latter trium- 
phed, and a flood of tears fucceeded the 
victory. 

Mr, Boiville, envaged, ordered his 
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fon immediately to depart tic houfe ; 
whole pride torbade him to expoltulate. 
Witha fullen air, he left the mantion 
of contummate villainy. Not knowing 
whither to fly for fuccour—no fiicnd to 
cheer his urooping heart—he almoit in- 
voluntai.ly took a place in the coach for 
H—: and betore he had time to colleét 
his thoughts, the itage flopped at mrs. 
Wiillon’s. The bicoming Sophia ran 
to meet him—he fell mto her arms : 
and, fupported by her and the coach- 
man, entered the once peacetul dwel- 
ling. As foon as he was {ufficiently 
recovered, he informed mrs. Wilton 
and her daughter, of his father’s be- 
haviour; and concluded with declaring, 
he would not be united to Sophia, "ui 
tortune fhouid again bleis him with her 
files. 

The lovely Sophia, though the could 
have withed young Bofvilie poifefied of 
lefs dilicacy, could not heip agreeing 
with his opimion ; and at the tame time 
hinted, fhe thought he might improve 
his fortune in the Eaft, where the had 
an uncle, who, fhe did not doubt, 
would protect him, and place him ina 
way of acquiring wealth with honour. 

No fooner had Sophia delivered her 
opmion, than mrs. Wilfon ttarted from 
her feat and retuwed. Amazed at her 
abrupt departure, the lovers continued 
wi anxious fuipente tor about a quarter 
of an hour ; when ihe returned, and 
gave a letter to Boiville, which the had 
written, to be delivercd to her brothe: 
at Bengal. 

Hope, the laft friend of the miterahle, 
flattered the unhappy Botville with prot- 
pects of future felicity, in the potleifion 
of the amiable Sophia : and, thus com- 
forted, he bade a cheerful adieu to he: 
and her venerable parent. 

During his paflage, which lafted only 
fix months, the recollection of pait fcenes 
would frequently mtrude; but the hope 
of future happinefs, when he fhould re- 
turn, laden with the riches of the Eaft, 
rendered his regret lefs poignant, than 
it otherwife would have been. 

On his arrival mm India, he repaired 
to the houfe of mr. Marthal, mrs. Wil- 
fon ’s brother ; and was received with that 
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cordiality, which marks a generous 
heart. Mr. Marthal, underttanding 
trom the letter, that his intention was 
to tettle in India, for a few years, and 
having, at that period, fome butineis, 
which required the attendance of a con- 
fidential perion, fome hundred leagues 
up the country, immediately employed 
him to manage his affairs in that part. 

Bofviile, after having difpatched a let- 
ter to Sophia, acquainting her with his 

arrival, fet out for the place of his defti- 
nation ; and arrived there with a heart 
beating wich the wish of acquiring inde- 
pendence by ailfiduous perieverance. 

Unfortunately, there was no mode of 
conveyance, from the place where he re- 
fided, to mr. Marthal ; and confequent- 
ly he could remit no intelligence of his 
manner of 1 fe to his beloved Sophia ; 
but imagining fle would not be uneaty 
at his omitting to write, it gave him no 
ferious concern, and he palled three 
years in tolerable compolure. 

It is now time to turn to our friends in 
England, who, during thofe three years, 
were not fo happy as Bofville would 
willingly have imagined them. 

The perfon, with whom mrs. Wilfon 
intrufted her fortune, foon after the de- 
parture of Bofville, became a bankrupt: 
and by that event, the, for the frit time, 
experienced diftrefs ! 

But the fweetnels of her difpefition 
had long taught her to regard all tublu- 
nary cares as the phantoms of a diy: 
and her heart looked forward with anx- 
sous expectation to that perio’, “ when 
the wicked ceafe from woubung—and 
the weary areat reft.”’ 

She now beganto regard the omiffion 
ef Boiviile in not writing, as the effect of 
profperity, and imagined he had forgot- 
ten the humble dweiling of innocence 

Fixed in this op nion, her conftant 
inftructions to Sophia, were to bettow 

¢ affeétions on fome other perfon. But 
the breatt of fenfibility knows no change 
of fentiment. Sophia regretted in feciet 

the imagined ingratitude of Boftville : 
buther lips uttered no reproaches. 

The reduétion of mrs. Wilfon’s cir- 
cumitances obliged her to remove to 
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fome other part of the country, where 
fhe might exit upon the famil pittance 
which providence had fill left her. She 
therefore removed to a diftant part of 
Yorkthire, hoping there to enjoy the 
conveniences, havin rnever delirel the 
fuperfiuities, of lite. 

Che virtuous are ever deftined to prs 
through the firs of adverifity, ere they 
arrive at the goal of happinelfs. M 
Wilfon had not been many mont! 
her new dwelling, betore the quire, {l- 
ing § yphia, became captivated with h 
charms, and introduced himfelf to the 
acquaintance of her mother. 

Phis gentleman had acquired a deyree 
of refinement beyond the common por- 
tion of country fquires. His converia- 
tion was enlivened wth ftrokes of wit 
which would not have difvraced a Lon- 
don beau $ yet his heart remaimed a 
ftranger to fenfibility, and his deires 
were brutal. Sedluétion with all its 
fafhionable attractions, the fame of 1 
ining a helpiefs young creature, and m- 
volving a fond mothcr in miery, pre- 
fented themfeives. The enamouret and 
unprincipled {quire determined on So- 
phia’s ruin: he declared his love, ant 
promiled marr ize. 


The amiable mrs. Willon, eves 
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tentive to the welfare of her dau “iter 


. 
srcred her Rae puede @ PF , 
urged ner to comply with the propoial of 
the iquire, reprefenting the faithful Bot. 


ville as havi i forfeited ¢ cry Cacima to 


her efteem by his ungrateful vtuct; 
and 0) wut 1, Wilih aiVei i to hci 
pre fcircumitances a5 an incaucement 
to receive the addrefles of ti jiu 
But Sophia ftill cherifhed the remem 
brance of the abfent Boiville; and 
theretore acquainted her mother, 
was with extreme pain fh tiob i 
her commands; but her heart could 
never forget its firm att. chinen 
Mrs. Willon entertamed too great an 
affection for her dau ruler, tu \ - y 
further; and theretore the followmy 
day intormed the iquire of her dete 
mination 

Ly Appornt Lin hi h pes of 
feduction, he began to mgiitae peans 
ot revenge the gen‘) t of 
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it his bufinefs to become acquainted 
with the affairs of her mother. 

Unfortunately, after the divifion of 
the money, which remained in the hands 
of her banker, fhe, imagining his fai- 
lure to proceed from unfuccefsful in- 
dufry, intrufted him with her little re- 
maining portion, in order to enable him 
again to refume bufinefs : but his villai- 
ny prompted him to abule her kindnefs 
and make off with the whole of her 
fortune! Difappointed in her ufual re- 
mittance, mrs. Wilfon had negleéted to 
pay the laft quarter for the house the rent- 
ed from the fquire; who learning from 
London the elopement of her banker, 
immediately commenced an action a- 
gainfther forthe money. Mrs. Wilfon 
now became acquainted with her fate: 
the villainy of the {quire raifed her in- 
dignation: but her misfortunes had 
taught her, that the world is not peo- 
pled with the votaries of virtue; and 
the was not therefore greatly furprifed 
at his villainy. 

Atthis period mr. Bofville the elder 
died, after having endured the jevereft 
pings of remerfe, arifing from the 
thoughts of his former way of life, and 
bis unnatural condu& towards his fon. 
But before his deceafe, in order to make 
fome atonement to thofe whom he had 
injured, he bequeathed three-fourths of 
his fortune to be divided equally between 
mrs. Wilfon, Sophia, and his fon; and 
the remainder to be applied to charitable 
purpofes. 

Various were the friends whom the re- 
turn of affluence created. But mrs.W. 
de{pifed the adulation ef the multitude ; 
and continued to move in an even track 
of rectitude and honour, without deign- 
ing to affociate with thofe who had de- 
ferted her in her misfortunes. 

Some little time after her releafe, the 
fquire, as a reward for his villeiny, 
broke his neck in a fox chace: but the 
benevolent mrs. Wilfon poffeffed in an 
eminent degree the chriftian virtue of 
forgiving her enemies, and even la- 
mented his death with unfeigred marks 
of forrow. 

The health of Sophia daily declined : 
the recollegtion of Bofville nightly dif- 
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turbed her repofe : and the remembrance 
of his fuppoied ingratitude made her 
eyes frequently ftream with the tears of 
fenfibility. 

At this time, the conftant Bofville 
was on his paffage frore India, atter 
having retided there three years. Dui- 
appointed in his hopes of acquiring a 
fortune, his heart could bear. no longer 
a feparation from the object of his at- 
tachment: he had therefore conquered 
his delicacy, and was coming to Eu- 
rope to make a tender of himielf to the 
lovely Sophia. 

On his arrival in England, he traced 
the vafious removals of mrs. Wilfon 
witha mixture of furprife and admira- 
tion at her conduét: but when he learnt 
her prefent circumftances, his heart 
overflowed with tranfports of joy: and 
he repaired to her dwelling, elated with 
the hope of immediate felicity. 

Sophia’s joy, atthe explanation of hie 
conduct, was equal to his own, at 
finding her {till conftant through all her 
trials—while his delicacy was gratified 
by the recollection that he did not bring 
poverty to the arms of his beloved. 
Thus, rewarded by virtue, Hymen 
foon lighted his torch, and conduéted 
them to his temple. 

Mrs. Willfon, Bofville and Sophia, 
now experienced the extent of human 
felicity. And they are frequently heard 
to exclaim, ‘ that virtue is its own 
reward, and vice itsown punifhment.” 
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HE magittrate of a little village 

in the marquifate of Branden- 
burgh, committed a burgher to priion, 
who was charged with having blafphe- 
med God, the king, and the magiltrate. 
The burgomatter reported the fame to 
the king, in order to know what pun- 
ifhment fuch a criminal deferved. The 
following fentence was written by his 
majefty in the margin of the report : 

“¢ That the prifoner has blafphemedt 
God, is a fure proof, that he does not 
know him : that he has blaiphemed me, I 
willingly forgive; but, for his blafphe- 
ming the magiftrate, he fhall be pun- 
ifhed, in an exemplary manner, and com- 
mitted te Spandau for half an hour.” 





